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UNDER THE DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
THE PRINCES AND PRINCESSES OF THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
AND MANY OF THE 
Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, and Distinguished Families of the Empire. 


DR. MARK’S 
GREAT NATIONAL ENTERPRISE 


Organised in 1848, and developed at his 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, AT MANCHESTER. 


To encourage Native Musical Talent, and to promote the general advancement of 
Music upon his New and Effective System ; also asa 


NORMAL SCHOOL 
For the Training of Masters to conduct 
CONSERVATOIRES OF MUSIC 
{For little Children throughout the United Kingdom. 


Dr. Mark. 
Cuarzes Cray, M.D. 





Ls 


Director and Conductor ss ose sre ee eee one 

Medical Adviser ... 10. oss soe eve 00d ase one ene one 

The Rev. J. B. Witkinson, of St. John’s Church, 
Manchester, kindly superintends the Religious In- 
struction. 


Master of the General Educational Department 


oe one 


{ Mr. Powe tt, assisted 
**\ by Junior Masters. 
Theory and Harmony .. .. ee oe Dr. TYNDEUL. 
Pianoforte we Mr. WriGLey., 
Organist Dr. TYNDELL. 

Violin Mons. RoGuier. 
“2? Mr. Bearp. 
Mons. VievxTEemps. 
* "*?@ Mr. Donovan. 


ore eee one . one 


Violoncello, Double Bass, and Viola, 


Flute and Piccolo Dr. TyNpett, 
Clarionet and Oboe ... ws oe one er * +» Mr. Dow Line. 
Flute, Clarionet, Oboe, and Piccolo «» Mr. Dowtinc. 
Cornet and other Brass Instruments ... ow. Mr. Russewt. 
German and English 

—— .-.. }Dr. Tenpent. 
Military Drill and Calisthenics oe Sergt. FARRELL. 
Librarian 4. see ee ane one oe + os Mr.'T. Dawson, 
Secretary to the College . ee Mr. Squire, 


Dr. MARK is = to Engagements either for 
THE FIRST ORCHESTRA, 

Consisting of 30, 40, or 50 Performers, and conducted by Dr. Mark, is composed of the 
Advanced Pupils of the Royal College of Music, and some of the ‘‘ Little Men,” who 

rform Sacred, Classical, Operatic, and Popular Music, Also a Vocalist, Solo 

arpist, Solo Pianist, and Organist—or 

THE SECOND ORCHESTRA, 

Conducted by Mr. Wrigley, which consists of 30 Performers, and is composed of the 
“ Little Men,’’ who play Operatic and Popular Music, and sing favourite Airs and 
Choruses. Also a Vocalist, and Solo Instrumentalists. 


CO ee ey 


Dr. Mark haga fo inform young ladies and gentlemen who are preparing for the 


rofession that he affords opportunities of introducing them to the public by perform- 
at his \ 
rphans of the musical profession, and poor children possessing musical talent, are 
mitted free, and receive a general and musical education, together with board, lodg- 
ing, and clothing, until the age of fourteen years, when they are either apprenticed to a 
trade or tr: for the profession. 
Little Boys, from five to nine years of age, apprenticed for three, five, or seven 
ee by paying a moderate entrance fee to cover the expenses of instrument and 


8. 
For Prospectuses, apply direct to the Royal College of Music, Manchester. 
Visitors are admitted from Nine to Eleven, a.m., and Two to Four, p.m. every day, 
Saturdays and Sundays excepted, 


HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 39 

King Street, Cheapside, E.C.—A.D. 1834.—The TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL 
REPOR', Cash Account, Balance Sheet, &c., are now ready, and may be had on 
written or personal application. CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 








HE MUSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON: Season 

1860. — The Fellows are hereby informed that an Ordinary Meeting of Fellows 

will be held at the Society’s Rooms, 28 Piccadilly, on Wednesday Evening, November 

7th, at 8 o’clock, when Professor POLE, F.R.A.S., Mus. Bac., Oxon, will read a 

| 2a “ Tilustrations of some points connected with the subject of Musical 
tch, 


CHARLES SALAMAN, Hon. Seg, 
St. James’s Hall, 28 Piccadilly, W. 


UCKLEY’S SERENADERS.—St. James’s Hall, Picca- 

6 rbot houses every performance. Evening at 8. Saturday afternoon 

at3. Tickets may be secured at Austin’s Ticket Office, 21 Piccadilly, from 10 till 5. 
Stalls, 3s. ; area, 2s.; gallery,1s. Books of the Words, 6d. each. 


ANTERBURY HALL CONCERTS.—This Evening, 

C. H. Gounod’s Opera, FAUST, and selections from “ Dinorah,” “ Trovatore,” 

‘* Macbeth,” &c. After which, the ETHIOPIANS, consisting of Seventeen per- 

formers, organised ony for this establishment, for the performance of Vocal and 

Instrumental Music, Comic and Sentimental, with Negro Delineations, Anecdotes, &c., 

in addition to the usual entertainment, The Fine Arts Gallery is open from Eleven 
a.m. till Twelve p.m. 


HEB ENGEL begs to announce that he hss REMOVED 


from Bentinck Street, to No. 71 NEW BOND STREET, W.. 


ISS MARTIN begs to inform her friends and pupils 
she has RETURNED to town for the season. Communications to be ad- 
dressed to her resid , 40 Southampton Row, Russell Square. 




















M38 PALMER begs to announce to her friends and 

pupils that she has REMOVED to Sherwood Cottage, 25 Park Village East, 
Regent’s Park, N.W., and requests that after Nov. 7th,gall letters respecting engage- 
ments, &c,, may be directed there.—10 Salisbury Street, Strand. 


EYERBEER’S Grand Opera, L.ETOILE DU NORD, 
complete, with English version, by F. H. CHortgey. Price £1 1s. - 
Cramer, Beale & Co., 201 Regent Street. 


d' Spbewtg ud Grand Opera, LE PROPHETE, 


complete—Italian version by S. M. Mazziont.” 
,Cramer, Beale & Co., 201 Regent Street. 


EYERBEER’S TRIUMPHAL MARCH, composed 


for the Schiller Festival. 
Cramer, Beale & Co., 201 Regent Street. 


NOTICE. 
OOSEY & SONS’ New and ‘complete edition of 


BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS, in 2 vols. 10s. 6d. each, with Life and Portrait 
of Beethoven, will be ready for delivery early next week.} 
¢ Boosey & Sons, Holles Street." 


USICAL DIRECTORY, REGISTER, AND 

ALMANACK FOR 1861 will be issued early in December, Price 1s. 6d. ; 

per post, ls. 8d. Advertisements, Lists of Music, Names and Addresses of Professors 

and the Trade must be sent in before the 12th November, to Rudall, Rose, Carte & 
Co., 20 Charing Cross. 


 & et: F's F U N D. 


Subscriptions received by Messrs. Coutts; Messrs. Hayward, Rennard, 
and Co.; the London and County Bank; the Hon. Treasurers, Mr. J. 
Mitchell, Mr. ‘I. Chappell, and Mr. W. H. Sams; and Shiiling Sub- 
scriptions to 18th October. ss see ase nee wee ose one THE 12 2 


Amount paid to M, Jullien during his illness, and for his funeral ex- 
penses, and debts 1. ave sue nue ave wee eee L186 7D 

Amount voted for M. Jullien’s two adopted children ose 

Sister and Nephew ... a 

a pol » _ Mad. Jullien .. ase ane 

Expenses of collecting books, advertising, printing, post- 
ages, &C., &l. fee we ove 
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£756 12 2 
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Messrs, 


== a 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO's PUBLICATIONS. 








PIANOFORTE. 


AGoitar (Emanuel) “ Sunset Glow,” Réverie... a. 

AnprRews (R.) * Thou art so near,”’ Réverie on Reich: ardt? 3 ‘popular Lied 
* Good night,” Réverie on Reichardt’s popular Cradle Song 
Fantasia on a Theme from Oberon °° 
Select pieces (preludes and fugues) from the Pianoforte 

works of John Sebastian Bach (not included in the 
forty-eight preludes and fugues) as played in public by 
Miss Arabella Goddard. 
—‘* Fuga Scherzando,” in A minor 4. se aes oe 
.—* Prelude and Fugue on the name Bach,” in B flat 
3.—“ Fantasia con Fughetta,” in D major ooo 
** Fantasia con Fuga,” in B flat 

5.—“ Preludio con Fuga,” in A minor .. 

6.—** Two Fugues,” in C major a. 

Baparzewska (T.) “ Marie, ou la priére d’une Vierge 

Bercer (Emile) “1 love you,” Morceau de Boudoir. ‘on Sims 

popular Ballad se 

‘* BLuetres Ciassiques” Selected for pupils from the works of the great piano- 

forte composers, by Miss Arabella Goddard. 

1,—Dussek, ** Il pastore Alpigiano,”’ Air varié.., 
2.—Steibeit, “* Papageno”’ (Zauberfléte) Air varié 
3.—Steibelt, “ Monostatos ” 
4.—Dusse' k. * .a Chasse” .., 

* Bella Figlia ” (the quartet from ‘Rigoletto) .. cos o- 
* Quando le Sere” and “ Ah fu giusto”’ (Luisa Miller) 

** Bella Adorata” (Tl Giuramento) 
“ Blanche,” Polka Mazurka ove 
* Sans Souci,”” Galop ape oe 
*“ La Bella Contessa Valses ove ove ose ove a 
* The Glory of Scotland’ (favourite national melodies) 
“ Auld Lang Syne,” with variations 

** South Down * Polka 

“ Hastings ’? Waltzes 

“Hastings ” Polka oo 

“ Anacreontic ” Quadrille on popular Glees 

‘** The Reindeer Galop” (beautifully illustrated) 
“ Chanson Erotique”’ (chanson d’amour) 
“ Clarice,’ (morceau de concert, played by ~~ 

Goddard) ... ees 

Gomion (FE. A.) “ Elise”’ Romance ... ove 

Grevitte (Hon, Mrs.) “ Ballabile Militaire ” 

GuENEE (L.) 

Hanpet (G. F.) 


Hareitr(C.J.) 
Harvey (R. F.) 


ALLEN (G. B.) 
“ BacHIANA”’ 


wr wo ww 


Reeves’s 


~ 


No. 
(Zauberfléte) Air vari 
Brissac (Jules) oe 
” ” 
BurGMULLER (F.) 
CzerKaski (J.) 


Cosuam (Maurice) 
Dawes (Albert) 


Dee (Louis) 
EGouarp (Jules) 
FumaGAtti (A.) 


Arabella 

** La Chasse ” (morceau caractéristique) 

‘©The harmonious Blacksmith” (the only correct edition, 
as played by Miss Arabella Goddard) 

“ Three L ieder ohne Worte” 

“ Pensez a moi” (Réverie) 


. de 
0 


2 eocoecoe 


eoooomocoecocescocooonoooo 


ocoaceo 


ooo 


“ Cupid’s Repose” (Melody) .. 

“ Maritana”’ (grand faaae on subjects from ” Willacs's 
popular Opera) ... 

Howumes (Georgiana) ‘ “ Les Etoiles et leur langage 2 (nocturne) 


Air, with variations "’ 
Ho_mes (Ww. H.) - ‘Highland Echo” ... 
» 


Harvey (R. F.) 
Horeman (R.) 


one on 


Selection for the drawing-room “of Pianoforte Works by 
celebrated C Jomposers. 
(E. Wolff.) 


No. 1.—** Inspiration,” 
2.—‘* Gaiety.” ( Handel.) 
** Good Night,” Réverie on Reichardt’ 8 ‘popular Wiegenlied 
Two popular melodies transcribed. 
No. 1.—* I love you,” (composed expressly for Sims 
Reeves, ‘by Balfe) ... 
2.—"' Good Night, Ms (Reichardt’s popular Wie- 
Br nlied) ose ove eee 
“ Caprice Bohéme”’... 
* L’Etoile du Soir,” Romance de Opera Tannhauser de 
Richard Wagner ove 

“* Le Corsaire.” Mélodie Historique 
“La Tarentelle” ... 

“ March,” (dedicated to Capt. Barr and the 

Northamptonshire Volunteers) ... 
** La Joyeuse,” Souvenir des Champs Hiysées 
he “ Souvenir de Gliick.” (Armide) eee 

Marriott (C.) “The Woman in White,” Grand Valse mystérleuse, dedi- 

cated to Wilkie Collins, Esq. 

** Royal Wedding March, 3 (Quatriame "Marche aux Flam- 
beaux). Composed for "the marriage of the Princess Royal 
of. England with Prince Frederick William of naa 

Moniot (Eugéne) “AS ’s Day,” R 

** A Summer’s Eve,” 

* Santa Lucia,” Cottrau’ 8 admired Neapolitan air, tran- 

scribed for young pianists 
= ** Schottish d'amour ” 

Monreat (G.) ** La divina Melodia,” Notturno.. ae 

NorpDMANN (Rudolf) “ Thou art so near,” (Reichardt’s popular 
for young pianists) 

** Pauline,’’ Nocturne 

Pecu (Dr. James) ‘“ May Dew Polka” 

Ricuarps’ (Brinley) ‘ Ethel,” Romance 

ag © eopold Mazurka” 

*“ The Bride’s Farewell” (Song without words) 

* Weber’s last Waltz” (transcribed ) ese ee 

“Fugue” in G minor (Cat's Fugue), as played by Miss 
Arabella Goddard at the Monday Popular Concerts 

* Fantasia,” on * Oh I would wend with thee ”’ 


Kunét (Wilhelm) 
Liesica (Immanuel), 


Linpiey (R.) 
Liszt (Franz) 


ons” oe oe on - 


Lupers (Charles) se oe ein 


McKorkett (C.) officers of the 
” 7“; oe 


MEYERBEER (G.) 





” on 


” 


oy ” on one oe 


Osporne (G. A.) 


- 





Rorcket (E. ) 
| RoseNnrELD (F.) 
ScarLaTTi (D.) 
| YarNotp (Louisa) 





CzrrKAski (Joseph) * The Bridesmaids’ Album.” 
No. 1—*‘ Bridal Quadriiles”... ae 
2—** Shorne liffe Waltzes”? one 
3eatrice Mazurka”’ 
ae Frederick William W. altz”” 
‘ Princess Victoria Quadrille ” 
6 Polish Varsoviana” 
7-—‘ Exeter Poika” 
8—* Apethorpe Galop ” 


3 


CE MUSIC. 


REPERTOIRE DES BOUFFES PARISIENS. 


No. 1—* Tromb-al-Cazar ” Waltz 
2—* Réve d’une nuit d’été” Waltz 
8—‘* Les deux Pécheurs’’’ Waltz 
4—‘* Les deux Aveugles ’’ Waltz 
5—“ Le Violoneux Polka” ... oe 
6—‘‘ Une Nuit blanche ”’ Quadrille 
7—* Vent du Soir ’’ Quadrille 
8—‘* Le Violoneux ”’ Waltz 


on 


*,* The “ Bridesmaids’ Album,” complete in one volume, handsomely bound, 10s. 6d. 





PIANOFORTE DUETS, 


BarTHoLomew (Mrs. Mounsey) “ T he last rose of summer ” (varied) 
Linter (Ricardo) ‘ Don Pasquale ”’ (introducing ‘* Com é gentil ’’) 


on 


wa t 8 | NorpMann (Rudolf) 
we 5 O 


“ Thou art so near, and yet so far” (Reichardt’s popular 
Lied, arranged for young pianists) ... 


on ove 





HARP MUSIC. 


Overraiin (Charles) “ Thou art so near, and yet so far” (Reichardt’s popular Lied), transcribed for harp solo 3s. 0d. 


FLUTE MUSIC, 


Minast (Antonio) “ Venice” Duo on the ‘Carnival of Venice”, for two flutes 
ss “Per Scalas Ascendimus,’ 


and pianoforte ., 
’ containing Scales, Arpe ggios, and Intervals, with Remarks upon their Construction “and Method of Practice ., ove 





ORGAN MUSIC. 


Pecu (Dr. James) “ Introduction and Fugue” 





© wee awa mr 


Loxpon:; DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., Dépot Général de la Maison Brandus, de Paris; 244 Regent Street, corner of Little Argyll Street. 
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Reviews. 
a 
Passive over some numbers of Messrs. Ashdown and Parry’s 
edition of M. Stephen Heller’s pianoforte works, less inte- 
resting, or at any rate less important, than thosé already 
noticed, we come to the “ Quatre Morceaux de Salon,” 
on Melodies by Schubert, which unite the brilliant charac- 
teristics of thefmodern school with a solidity that entitles 
them to rank with things of a higher order, even amongst 
the best productions of that school. M. Heller is evidently 
a contemplative musician, and, though frequently marked 
by the mechanical redundancies so prevalent in modern 
music for the instrument, his compositions are for the most 
part imbued with a genuine poetic spirit. Were it not for 
his manifest originality he might be pronounced, in some 
measure, a disciple of Frederic Chopin. At any rate, there 

is no other to whom he can reasonably be compared, even 

while, as we are inclined to think, the comparison does him 
more or less injustice. Passages may be singled out from 
the works of M. Heller which, for force and novelty, cannot 
be parallelled in those of any other pianoforte composer of 
the last twenty years, excepting only Mendelssohn and Pro- 
fessor Bennett. The “ Quatre Morceaux de Salon” form 

Ops. 33 to 36 inclusive in the catalogue of his composi- 

tions. The melodies of Schubert, which M. Heller has se- 

lected for the present work, are four of the most well-known 
and popular—Die Forelle, Der Erl Konig, Das Lob der 

Thranen, and Die Post (“The Trout,” “The Erl King,” 

“ The Praise of Tears,” and “ The Post”), all of which he has 

treated in a new and masterly manner. But the best of the 

set is, beyond comparison, Die Forelle (“ The Trout”), one 
of the most sparkling and fanciful “ caprices” that modern 
pianoforte music can boast. The melody is one of Schubert’s 

prettiest and freshest, and M. Heller has invested it with a 

hundred new charms. A light and elegant arpeggio is 

made the accompaniment to the air, which is diversified with 
the brightest fancy and consummate tact. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the delicate and tripping effect of this little piece when 
skilfully executed. It turned the heads of all the Parisian 
pianists, from Liszt to Emile Prudent, at the time of its 
early publication, and is eyen now to be found in almost 
every fashionable saloon of the French metropolis. M.Stephen 

Heller had always been acknowledged by the French critics 

as an excellent musician and one of the most accomplished 

masters of the pianoforte ; but until the appearance of “La 

Truite” his popularity was not so remarkable as the respect he 

inspired among cultivated judges. But when Chopin, through 

the influence of Georges Sand, his sex-contemning mistress, 
necame absorbed in the pseudo-metaphysical—when Herz 
and Thalberg lay dozing on their oars, with Débler asleep 
at the rudder—M. Heller may be said to have had no com- 
petitor among contemporary followers of the “ popular 
esthetic school” which obtained with the young composers 
of the day—a necessary condition of the astonishing progress 
but recently achieved in a certain department of executive 

art. Since that period the works of M. Heller have made a 
great advance in the estimation of pianists on this side the 
Channel, where, perhaps, he is more seriously appreciated 
than on the other, or perhaps—when we recall Leipsic and 

Weimar, not to speak of Gotha—not. M. Heller is a man of 














ability independently of his art. One of the best musical 
critics of the Parisian and German press, his many contri- 
butions to some of the principal journals are written with 
the facility and elegance of a practised pen, the depth of an 
annalist, and the acumen of a musician. It must not be 
supposed that M. Helleris a Frenchman. Like his intimate 
and talented friend, Mr. Charles Hallé, the pianist, he is a 
Teuton by birth—but being less Titanic than the ordinary 
race of Teutons, and less Teutonic than the ordinary race 
of Titans, circumstances have made a more suitable home 
for him in Paris than he would be likely to have found in 
Ulm or Heligoland. 

“Constancy,” ballad—poetry by Delta, music by T. M. 
Mudie (Cramer, Beale and Chappell)—is a model of which 
a ballad should be. The melody, simple and vocal, is at the 
same time expressive, while the accompaniment displays the 
art of a musician, devoid of all superfluous elaboration. The 
words treat with agreeable fluency a sentiment which, if a 
little worn by the hands of poetasters, is both natural and 
poetical. The key of the song is A flat, the tune lies within 
the range of ordinary voices, and the accompaniment can be 
easily mastered by players of moderate capability. ‘ Con- 
stancy,” in short, will find admirers of all grades, being 
genuine and unaffected to a fault. 


“ The Wood Nymphs,” duet—composed by G. A. Macfarren 
(Chappell and Co.)—is a charmingly graceful effusion, full 
of musical points of interest, skilfully voiced, and thoroughly 
expressing the sentiments of the words. Mr. Macfarren is 
one of our most successful composers of chamber duets, 
trios, &c., and the revival of this happy specimen of his 
ability will be generally welcomed. Simple, natural, and 
flowing as is the melody, it does not prevent the harmonisa- 
tion from being here and there marked by features which 
declare no common hand to have been at work. 


“ Per Scalas Ascendimus,” by Antonio Minasi (Duncan 
Davison and Co.).—The above work, although especially 
written to elucidate the fingering of a particular kind of 
instrument (Carte’s Council and Prize-medal Flute), can 
also be consulted with equal advantage by students of the 
ordinary flute — and, indeed, of all other varieties of the 
instrument — merely by adopting the fingering peculiar to 
each. “ Per Scalas Ascendimus” consists of. scales, arpeg- 
gios, and intervals, with remarks upon their construction 
and method of practice, &c., and a useful extract from Ber- 
lioz’s treatise upon modern instruments. The exercises, 
which illustrate the greatest intricacies of fingering, as well 
as difficulties to be surmounted by the lip (embouchure), are 
so arranged that a tyro, provided always he pay attention to 
the rules laid down for his guidance (“playing slowly at 
first,” “observing the double bar,” &c.), will soon be able 
to conquer them, ‘The study of intervals, scales, and arpeg- 
gios is absolutely necessary to those who desire to become 
masters of the instrument. The construction of the diatonic, 
minor, and chromatic scales is lucidly explained by Mr. 
Minasi; and, in connection with arpeggios, a full description 
is presented of all the chords, as well as an interesting note 
on the enharmonic diesis and harmonic sounds. To flute 
students these explanations (which we do not remember to 
have seen in any other work) will be of great value, and the 
examples of chromatic passages and chromatic intervals will 
be found eminently serviceable. We can recommend Mr. 
Minasi’s work to all students who are desirous of attaining 
perfection on the flute, as a means of facilitating the per- 
formance of the most elaborate and difficult studies composed 
for that instrument. 
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VIENNA. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


Oct. 20, 1860. 


From Paris to Vienna in 38 hours vid Strasburg. A wonder- 
fully short journey compared to that of ten years since over the 
same ground, but still wearisome enough. While indulging in a 
few} hours’ rest, which such ‘ati gue rendered indispensable, I was 
this morning, at eight o’cloc’ awoke by the most tremendous 
storm of pianoforte thunder and lightning that ever disturbed the 
sleep of a worn-out traveller—a perfect hurricane of harmony—a 
chaotic mass of sound, in which the music of the past, present, and 
the future was jumbled together in the most unintelligible confusion. 
Tarentellas, triumphant marches, scherzos, and allegros seemed to 
my unaccustomed ear to be commingled without any definite pur- 
pose or design, excepting that of making as much noise as the 
unhappy instrument was capable of producing, according to the 
rhapsodical mood of the performer. I listened for a time, and then 
tried to sleep again in vain. Irose and went to the window, which 
looked out upon the court-yard of this most respectable hotel, 
“Zur Kaiserinn Elizabeth.” The domestics were at their usual 
vocations ; the boots was busily employed in polishing the last of 
at least fifty pairs of shoes; the housemaid was sweeping the room 
opposite. No one appeared to pay the slightest attention to the 


tempest which was raging in the apartment on the first floor | 


opposite, of which the window had been opened in order, very 
probably, to allow the deafening volumes of sound means of escape 
in safety. Tranquillity, under such circumstances, was hopeless. 
I rang the bell and inquired, more or less indignantly, who was 
allowed to create such a disturbance at such an early hour to the 
annoyance of all reasonable people. 

“Ich weiss nicht, mein Herr,” replies the Stubenmidchen, “ aber 
Doctor Liszt wohnt in dem Zimmer gegeniiber.” Further informa- 
tion was unnecessary. The mystery was solved ; the pianoforte 
thunder and lightning by one word explained. Liszt, and Liszt 
alone, could have evoked such a torrent of sound from any instru- 
ment. It ceased almost as soon as [ had learned its origin. The 
morning rhapsody of the lion-pianist had exhausted itself. ; 

During the day I met Liszt, and had an opportunity of seeing 
that time has not spared him any less than it has more ordinary 
mortals, 
eagle-eye still glances brightly ; but the hair is tinged with grey ; 
the brow is furrowed with wrinkles, and ugly crow’s-feet radiate 
from the eagle eye, somewhat disfiguring the kaiserliches gesicht 
of the eminent virtuoso. We talked of England, of which, for some 
reason or another, Liszt is evidently not very much enamoured. 
Whether he is disappointed at the cold reception we have given to 
Wagner, and our want of faith in the music of the future, I know 
not. It is, however, not improbable, seeing what an energetic 
disciple he is of the new school. He is as usual travelling en 
prince, attended by a suite of hangers-on, soi-disant admirers. 
Liszt now resides in Weimar, and rarely extends his travels be- 
yond Germany. 

At the Kirntnerthor Theatre, of such universal reputation, 
operas are still given with the same perfection of ensemble in 
respect to execution, and the same slovenly mise-en-scéne, as dis- 
tinguished the representations ten years ago. This evening M. 
Halevy’s La Juive, a work but little known in England, was per- 
formed with the following cast :—Prinz—Herr Gunz; Eleazar— 
Herr Wachtal; Prinzestin— Fraulein Liebhart ; Rachel—Mad. 
Csillag; Cardinal—Herr Drachsler. The primo tenore, Herr 
Wachtal, is a German Tamberlik, who indulges in B flats and 
C’s dipetto to any extent without the slightest apparent effort. 
It is truly a magnificent voice which, with judicious care and 
study, will ensure a brilliant career to its possessor. Herr Wach- 
tal is new to the stage, young and good looking, perhaps the most 
promising “ Helden tenor” of the day. The réle of Eleazar is one 
requiring more experience in stage business than he can yet bring 
to bear. Nevertheless, he sustained the part respectably, and by 
his singing of the music elicited the fullest approbation of the 
audience. 

Mad. Csillag, the prima donna, is well known in England ; but 
the London public have had as yet no opportunity of judging of 
those remarkable vocal and histrionic powers which have made her 


The long lanky hair still falls over the lofty brow; the | 


such a favourite in Vienna. The operas in which she appeared at 
Covent Garden were but little adapted to her talents compared to 
s chas La Juive, Macbeth, the Huguenots, &e. As Rachel in La 
Juive Mad. Csillag is unrivalled. In common with Mad. Viardot, 
to whom there is a striking resemblance both in her acting and 
appearance, she contrives so completely to identify herself with 
the heroine of the opera, that the artiste is forgotten in the in- 
terest excited in the part she represents. The illusion is sus- 
tained throughout and never once disturbed by any extravagant 
effort at effect. The Ars celare artem is the maxim fully carried 
out, and the impression upon the audience consequently deep 
and lasting. Mad. Csillag’s enthusiastic reception, and the fre- 
quent calls before the curtain during and after the opera, proved 
the admiration of the Viennese public for their favourite prima 
donna, * 

In Herr Drachsler it is painful to observe the evil effect of 
forcing a naturally fine bass voice into a weak basso baritono, as 
the Italians call it. As the Cardinal he has but little to do, but 
enough to show that he has not made much progress either as a 
singer or an actor during the last ten years. 

Mlle. Liebhart is a soprano of the Persiani school, with an 
agreeable voice, and as little pretensions to dramatic talent as most 
| of the soprani leggieri. 

The band and chorus were admirable under the direction of 
| Herr Esser. Altogether the opera was given, as I have before 
said, with the same perfection as to execution, and the same care- 
lessness as to the costumes and scenery, which distinguished the 
performances at the Karntner-Thor any time the last ten years. It 
is here that Wagner rejoices in more willing executants and a 
more appreciative audience than elsewhere in Germany. Tiéinn- 
hauser and Lohengrin are to be heard weekly, and the Fliegender 
Holliinder is in active rehersal. 

So much for music in Vienna for the present. Next week Ténn- 
hauser shall be duly noticed. 








Oct. 27. 
A hearty greeting to all his friends in England from Ernst. He 
has been an invalid ever since he left London, now three years 
ago. After trying many of the German baths, without any bene- 
| ficial result, he has come to Vienna to consult the medical men, 
| who have given him hopes of a speedy restoration to health, if he 
follow their advice. He suffers acute pain, and is at times quite 
| unable to stand or walk without support. I called yesterday at 
the house of Mad, Wertheimber, the most liberal friend of music 
and musicians in this musical capital, with whom Ernst and his 
wife are staying. The doctors had just left, and had given a 
favourable opinion as to the progress of their patient. Ernst was 
in better spirits than usual, and expressed the greatest interest to 
| know what had been doing in the musical world of London since 
| his absence. During his Baca, he has been unable to perform in 
public. The last time he played was to some members of the 
imperial family of Russia at Nice, and was then obliged to be 
seated during his performance. His account of the reception 
accorded him by the Court, reminded me of the “ pitying duchess” 
in “the Last Minstrel.” Thalberg is also here. It appears that he 
has altogether neglected the pianoforte for the last two years. A 
large fortune and a lazy disposition make him careless of his pro- 
fessional career. 

Of all the hospitable receptions in this city, renowned for hospi- 
tality, that given by the amiable Jetty Treffz is the most agreeable 
with which an Englishman can meet. Having amassed a hand- 
some fortune, the result ‘of a brilliant career in Germany and 
England, the fascinating Teutonic prima donna resides in Vienna, 
the delight and ornament of a large circle of acquaintance. Her 
house is furnished in the English style, and the hospitality is most 








decidedly after the same approved model. The charming hostess 
—— speaks with gratitude of the pleasant time she passed in 
England, and does her best to prove the sincerity of what she says 
by the invariable kind-hearted welcome she gives to those English 
friends who visit her in in this her native country. 

The performances at the Kirntnerthor Theatre this week have 
been interesting. On Sunday 21st, Wilhelm Tell was given with a 
perfection of ensemble which intimate knowledge of the work, and 
frequent performances by the same executants, can alone attain. 
Objection might be made to the tempi of some of the principal 
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morceaux, as being different to the English reading of the same 
subject ; but deference must be paid to the Kirntnerthor authority, 
as being very probably the most correct in such matters. As the 
hero of the opera, Herr Beck, fully justified the reputation he has 
of being the best German baritone of the present day. Voice, 
appearance, and dramatic talent are happily combined in this 
artist, all of which qualities are requisite in such a réle as Wilhelm 
Tell. Herr Wachtal, as Arnold, again displayed his remarkable 
vocal powers. The grand duet, “ Dove Vai” —to give the Italian 
and best known title—was magnificently rendered by these two 
artists and the band, every member of which seemed to devote 
heart and soul to the performance. Mathilde was represented by 
Mlle. Krands, a good-looking soprano of great promise, with a 
charming voice. Gemmy was performed by Mlle. Ferrari. The 
other réles were ably sustained by Mlle. Sulzer, Herr Hrabaneek, 
Gunz, &c. 

On Monday, 22nd, the German version of Verdi’s Trovatore 
was given, with the following cast:— Manrico, Herr Walter ; 
Azucena, Fraulein Sulzer; Fernando, Herr Mayerhofer; Leonora, 
Mad. Csillag ; Conte di Luna, Herr Hrabaneck. The tenor, Herr 
Walter, has cultivated an ungrateful voice with evident persever- 
ance. Strange to say, the falsetto is powerful, but the chest notes 
are weak, and not of an agreeable quality. Fraulein Sulzer was 
suffering from cold, and thereby prevented from doing justice either 
to the music or herself. Herr Mayerhofer, a pupil of Staudigl, 


of Elizabeth, daughter of the Landgraf of Thiiringen, who is to be 
i in marriage to the most successful of the singers in praise of 
ove. Ténnhauser succeeds, but is denied the prize on account of 
his guilty sojourn with the goddess. The contest of the singers 
and subsequent refusal of his bri¢e to Tannhauser conclude the 
second act. In the last act Elizabeth awaits the return of Tinn- 
hauser from Rome, whither he has made a pilgrimage to obtain 
absolution. She dies before they meet. Tannhauser returns ex- 
communicated by the Pope, and calls upon Venus to receive him 
again. The goddess appears at the moment Tannhauser learns the 
death of Elizabeth, upon whose body he expires as it is being car- 
ried to the grave. Such is the outline of the libretto. Of the 
music it is impossible to judge after one hearing. It is unquestion- 
ably the effort of aman of genius and of original ideas. The 
overture is perhaps the least important part of the whole work, 
and in which the constant repetition of the same phrase or figure 
produces anything but a favourable impression. The song of a 
shepherd in the valley to which Tannhauser is transported, in the 
first act, is remarkable for the contrast it makes to the prayer of 
some passing pilgrims. The ensemble, a most artistic bit of colour- 
ing, is the first morceau which seizes the attention. The jinale to 
the same act, when Tannhauser meets the Landgraf and the min- 
strel knights, is dramatic and effective; and in this Wagner has 
condescended to avail himself of the accepted form of similar com- 
positions, produces his effect by the ordinary means, this finale being 

















has acquired in his singing and action the style of his celebrated 
master. The Leonora of Mad. Csillag is of very much more dra- 
matic importance than the ‘“‘ walking lady” who wears black, white, 
and party-coloured raiment alternately, and sings a couple of arias 
upon our Italian stage. Mad. Csillag takes quite another reading 
of the part, and by the earnestness of her acting, and the grandeur 
of her declamation, greatly increases the interest of the opera. 
This is particularly sw Ms in the “ Miserere scene,” where 
Leonora hears the voice of Manrico from the prison tower. The 
situation is heightened in effect by the passionate despair pourtrayed 
in every note and gesture of this most intelligent artist. ‘The 
music suits Mad. Csillag admirably, and the character altogether 
is one of the most successful in which she has appeared. Herr 
Hrabaneck (a name which will probably puzzle some of your 
readers) sang the music of the Conte di Luna well. His personal 
appearance is unfortunately not favourable for the amorous Tem- 
plar ; he is, however, a good actor, and overcomes this defect to a 
great extent. 

On Monday a new ballet, entitled Carnival’s Abendtheuer in Paris, 
was produced. It is surprising how an educated public can find 
amusement for a whole evening in the gesticulations and pas seuls 
of dancers, not one of whom possesses that grace which is the in- 
trinsic charm of such an entertainment. The greatest success of 
the evening was nothing more than a veritable Parisian cancan, 
better done at any of the gardens whence it originated. It created 
a furor among the military, who frequent the theatre in crowds on 
these occasions. It is a blessing to think that such an entertain- 
ment would not be endured by a London audience. 

On Wednesday, 24th, a very different representation took place, 
being none other than Wagner's Z'annhauser; or, “ The Singer’s 
Strife,” which, according to the pag! of his admirers, is to 
be the Don Giovanni, Guillaume Teil, and Fidelio, of the next cen- 
tury. From all I had heard of the mysterious character of the 
work, I prepared myself for an evening of hard labour to under- 
stand this music of the future. According to the prognostications 
of the lovers of the Italian school, I was to be overcome by the first 
act, and sleep out the rest of the opera; nay, so soporific was the 
music pronounced, that [ fully anticipated not perhaps awaking 
again until the following evening. Such antagonistic opinions 
naturally excited my curiosity, and rendered the performance of 
Tiinnhauser the most interesting of all those I had yet attended 
at the Kirntnerthor. The libretto is a combination of the fabulous 
and romantic, and the story is doubtless already well known to the 
readers of the Musrcan Wortpv. However, for the benefit of the 
inexperienced, it is perhaps as well to say that Tannhiiuser, a 
minstrel knight of the thirteenth century, is in Act. I. discovered 
in the terrestrial dwelling of the goddess Venus, complaining of 
his exile from the world of mortals. He is allowed by his mistress 
to revisit his native land, and takes part in a contest for the hand 




















more continuously melodious than any other part of the opera. In 
the second act the strife of the singers affords a great opportunity 
for musical display, which the composer has allowed to pass by ; 
the poetry, nevertheless, shows that Wagner (who writes his own 
librettos) was impressed with the interest of the situation, it being 
the most imaginative of the whole work. The march preceding the 
strife of the singers is monotonous. In the third act, Elizabeth's 
prayer ;and the “ Abendlied” (the latter sung by the baritone) are 
the most intelligible of all the solos, both exquisitely harmonised 
pr instrumented by a master hand. The cast of the opera was as 
ollows :— 


Hermann, Landgraf von Thiiringen os ave wees oes ~S RR MAYERHOFER. 


Tannhauser Herr ANDER. 
Wolfram ,,. pa pa poe Herr Rvupoir. 
Walter... ae sss =~ ee | -Minstrel Knights «4 Herr Gunz. 
Biterolf med eats Herr HRaBENECK. 
Heinrich ove eco eee Herr Kamps, 
ai tax’ ates) ieee, ieee ee onl dee. Los Mute. Kraus. 
Venus ove eve ove ose ove eco oe ove ove Mite. HorrMann, 
Hirt ove . eco eo eee eee Mite. Kupeika. 


As Tannhauser, Herr Ander (who is known in London as hav- 
ing appeared at the Royal Italian Opera some five years ago) sang 
and acted with the greatest vigour. His voice is not so fresh as 
formerly, and must undoubtedly suffer from constantly singing the 
music of Wagner, which, for the tenor particularly, is even more 
irksome and wearing than that of Verdi. It would be difficult to 
find another artist who could give so much effect to the part of 
Tannhauser as Herr Ander. Mlle. Kraus was an interesting and 
efficient Elizabeth. The other parts were creditably sung. To 
me the first impression of the opera was decidedly favourable, and 
induced a strong desire to hear the musica second time. Without 
siding either with those who so enthusiastically uphold or unequi- 
vous condemn Wagner as the master of a new school, which is 
or is not to be the music of the future, an impartial judge must 
recognise in his compositions much that is original and artistic in 
form and treatment, and will listen with respect to the productions 
of such a writer who, however mistaken may be his views, will 
never degrade the art for the sake of popularity. 

On Thursday Der Postillion Von Lonjumeau was performed 
with Herr Wachtal and the well-known basso, Hélzel. Last night, 
Friday, Der Schauspiel’s Direktor of Mozart was given, and 
another long ballet. In the operetta, Mad. Wildauer sang the 
principle soprano part. This lady has been the admiration of 
the Viennese public for many years, appearing alternately at the 
Burg and Karntnerthor theatres, at both of which she has been 
simultaneously engaged. An artiste with a charming voice and 
great dramatic talents, Mad. Wildauer occupies a position which 
is only comparable to that of Miss Louisa Pyne and Miss Keeley 
combined. 

Next week we are to have Der fliegender Holliinder. At the 
Carl theatre in the Leopoldstadt, Nestroy, the Viennese Buck- 
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| 
stone, is taking a quasi farewell, the lease of the theatre of which 
he is manager having expired. The performances remind one of 
those given by Mad. Vestris in former days at the Lyceum, and 
are a reproduction of the operettas by Offenbach, such as Ischin- 
Tcshin ; ou Bataclan: Bon Soir, Monsieur Pantalon; the parody 
of L’Orphée et Euridice, &c., but upon a very much more elabo- 
rate sidke than at the Bouffes Parisiens, and of course adapted to 


ON THE RELATION AND PROGRESSION OF 
CHORDS, 
Sir,—It was my intention to have said a few words respecting the 


artificial scales, chromatic and enharmonic, and other matters in con- 
nection, previous to entering upon the present, on the relation and 





the German stage and the taste of the Viennese public. A capital 
orchestra and excellent company, added to the attraction of 
Nestroy’s last night, drew immense crowds to the theatre, which 
is one of the handsomest in Vienna. ‘The splendour of the scenery 
and costumes makes a striking contrast with the shabby mise- 
en-scéne at the Imperial Opera House, and is an instance of the 
advantage to the public of individual speculation in theatrical 
enterprise, compared to the management by Government officials 
of such matters.—The prima donna of the Carl theatre company is 
a Mile. Zillner, one of the most fascinating actresses on any stage 


—a new Anna Thillon revived, with a prettier face and more | 
9 


winning manners.—At the theatre Ander Wien comedies are per- 
formed, and the theatre prospers. In fact, all the houses are 
crowded every night. The dancing season has not yet com- 
menced, and the public have no other amusement; and so much 
for theatrical doings in Vienna until next week. 
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WILLIAM CHAPPELL YOU’RE WANTED. 


Srr,—Can any of your readers inform mie the name of the 
following air ? 

It is several years since I heard it, so I am not sure of its 
correctness. 

I believe it is an old Scotch tune, but have never seen it in 
print. Has it ever been published ? 
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St. MicHagt’s, 


[Enquire of Justice Woodcock,—Ep. M. W.] 
4 
FRANK MORI, YOU’RE WANTED. 


S1r,—I should feel much indebted to you if would inform me of 
a good work on “ Singing.” I do not mean a solfeggio, but one 
which would give instruction on the cultivation of the voice, on 
taking breath, &c. I reside a great deal in the country, and find 
it difficult to secure the assistance of a first-rate master without a 
great deal of expense. As I read most foreign languages as 
fluently as English, it would be a matter of no import its not being 
written in my native language. Hoping you will kindly assist me 
In my search, 


or 
f=) 


I remain, Sir, yours obediently, 


Saturday. Lyra, 


progress of chords; but as this is a subject which may be more generall 
interesting, especially from the new light in which it will be exhibited, 
| I am induced to depart a little from the path I had already sketched 
| out, that I may call the attention of theoretical musicians, and others 

interested in these matters, to the simple theory which regulates and 
| governs every progression of musical sounds and chords, and conse- 
| quently every correct musical composition. Simple—for all its elements 
| are contained in, or deduced from, the common chord—yet it traces 
| and explains the relation and connection of all sounds and chords with 
| thegreatest facility, rendering clear what was before doubtful and obscure, 
| occasionally reconciles the apparently anomalous interpretations of dif- 
| ferent theorists, and, as it shows the true construction of chords, shows 
also their true sounds, together with their correct notation and their 
| fundamental basses, about which there has hitherto been much tncer- 
| tainty. Moreover, as these are capable of mathematical demonstration 
| it for the first time gives to the principles of harmony the exactitude 
| and true character of a science. Some examples of these demonstra- 
| tions, treated in a short-and popular manner, appear in my previous 
letters on the scales, &c., it being necessary to show the real sounds of 
any scale or key, previous to entering into any explanation of the chords 
connected with that key Though I shall endeavour to be as brief as 
possible, yet this is much too extensive a subject to be completed in a 
single letter. I,here repéat the “ Systems of Sounds,” which appeared 
in one of my former letters, with the chords classed a little differently 
Ps - purpose of exhibiting their progression and combination more 
clearly :— 
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It will be observed in this arrangement that, in every system, the 

secondary derivative chords are formed from the primary chords and 
the principal derivative chords; thus, in the system having the unit 
sound C, the minor chord of A C E is formed from the major chords of 
F A Cand CBG, the extreme sounds F and G (subdominant and 
dominant) disappearing, the central sound C (the tonic) remaining ; 
in like manner, the major chord of Ab C Eb is formed from the minor 
chords of F Ab C and C Eb G, the connection of any chord with each 
adjacent one throughout the whole of the systems being thus evident. 
If we now take the chords of any system—say that having the unit 
sound C—then, as this sound is connected with all the sounds of that 
system, so also is the major chord C E G, which alone has the same 
harmonic character as the unit sound, connected with all the chords of 
the same system, the chord C E G may therefore either precede or fol- 
low any of the chords of that system, 
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As the unit sound of the same system leads to the sounds of the 
primary chord F, so also are the chords connected, and may follow each 
other in the same order. ‘This follows also from the two preceding laws. 


Examples. 
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As the primary major chord of G, in combination with the primary 
base F, governs the intermediate system having the primary base C (see 
Musica WorLD, May 26), so the primary chords of G major and F 
major, or minor, may follow each other, these chords being those of 
the extreme systems of the mode C, do, in such immediate succession, 
lead to the derivative chords of the system having the unit sound C, 
equally and in the same manner as do the sounds of the same chords 
in combination, forming the chords of the dominant 7th, &c. 


Examples. 
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The resolution of the chord of the dominant 7th shows the relation 
of the chord GBD as dominant with the derivative chords of the 
system having the unit sound C, any of these chords may therefore fol- 
low the major chord of G. 

Again, as the tonic, dominant, and subdominant are merely relative 
terms, the tonic of one key being the dominant or subdominant of others, 
then as @ is dominant to C as tonic, so also is C subdominant to G 
as tonic ; therefore the derivative chords of the system having the unit 
sound C may, as subdominant, be followed by the major chord of G as 
tonic, whence it is evident that the major chord of G may either pre- 
cede or follow any of the derivative chords of the system having the 
unit sound C. 

Examples. 























In the same manner, any of the derivative chords of a system are 
related to the major chord having the unit sound of the system imme- 
diately below for its fundamental bass ; thus all the derivative chords of 
the system, having the unit sound F, are related to the major chord of C. 

Other progressions of chords related to C as tonic could be shown, 
such as the following: — 

Examples. 























In the preceding examples we have confined our attention to the 
three systems having the unit sounds F C and G, the principal deriva- 
tive chords of which are the primary chords of the systems having the 
primary bases F CG. The unit sounds may thus take the places of, 
and be considered as, the primary bases, and the principal derivative 
chords as primary chords; this arrangement, though not absolutely 
necessary, will be found convenient, as it places all chords in connection 
with any unit sound, as primary base, in the same system, and thus 
simplifies and facilitates an explanation, as it limits our observations to 
the derivative chords only, Now, as in the derivative chords of the 
system C (unit sound) are contained all the chords connected with C 
as tonic, so also in the derivative chords of the adjacent systems F and 
G are contained all the chords connected with the former as subdomi- 
nant and dominant. The minor chords of the system G, however, 
must, when they become dominants, be changed to major, as shown in 
my last letter. It is evident, from the preceding, that connected with 
the key of C major as tonic are those of C minor, A minor, and Ab 
major; and if, in the three systems F C G, we commence with the chord 
of C, and avoid taking the second derivative chords in such succession 
or.combination as to cause a modulation to the keys of A minor or AbD 
major, all other progressions of the derivative chords of these three 
systems are in the key of C, which chords, moreover, are all the chords 
which can be taken without modulating from that key, I may here 
observe that the sounds D and Dbin the system F do not belong to the 
key of C, but I shall have occasion to refer to these again. As in the 
key of C, so it is similarly in all other keys, hence the following general 
law :— All progressions of harmonies in any key are contained in the 
derivative chords of the three systems, of which the unit-sound of the 
central system is the root of that key, thus every progression of chords 
in the key of C is contained in the derivation chords of the three 
systems, having F C and G for their unit-sounds. In other words, 
every chord, and every progression of chords, which can possibly be taken in 
any key, is connected with the tonic, dominant, or subdominant of that hey. 
This at first may, to those accustomed to look upon harmony as a com- 
plicated science, appear to be rather a startling conclusion, but the truth 
of it is evident from the preceding, and a very little consideration will 
show its truth; for, as the sounds of the primary bases constitute the 
foundation of any key, is it not clear that all the superstructure reared 
in that key, must be built upon this very same foundation ? 

I remain, Sir, yours truly, 
W. W. Parxinson. 

Cheetham Hill, Manchester, Oct. 15th, 1860. 


[The only question is, whether the supertonic should not 
be substituted for the subdominant, as a root, or primary 
base. We are decidedly of that opinion; although it vir- 
tually upsets the theory of our correspondent.—Ed. M. W.] 
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LEEDS TOWN HALL ORGAN. 


S1r,—The following report of a portion of the proceedings in 
the Leeds Town Council, held recently, will answer the questions 
contained in a letter published by you last week :— 


Mr. Anthony Titley said he wished to ask the chairman of the Town 
Hall Committee (Alderman Botterill) a question in reference to the 
organ. When the appointment of organist took place, it was under- 
stood that when any organist of eminence applied for the use of the 
Town Hall organ, it should be granted to him. An application had 
been made by Mr. Burton for the use of the organ, but in his applica- 
tion he had omitted to state that it was for the use of Dr. Monk. The 
omission was now supplied, and he (Mr. Titley) wished to know if the 
Town Hall Committee intended to gtant him the use of the organ.— 
Alderman Botterill said that he was not present at the Town Hali Com- 
mittee meeting when the application was discussed, but he understood 
that the name of the gentleman for whom the organ was asked was not 
stated in the application. The committee therefore unanimously passed 
a resolution, to the effect that the applicant be granted the organ and 
organist, The name of Dr. Monk was never mentioned.—The Mayor 
remarked, that if any person wished to have the subject discussed, 
notice must be put upon the paper for the next meeting. —Alderman 
Gill said he acted as chairman of the Town Hall Committee when Mr. 
Burton’s application was made. The name of the person who was to 
play the organ was not named; but Mr. Burton told Mr. Collins, the 
hall secretary, that he intended to have his brother from Bradford at the 
Messiah performance. The committee did not consider that gentleman 
of sufficient ability to displace their own organist, and therefore they 
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passed the resolution to which Alderman Botterill had referred. It 
would be another question if the organ was applied for for some organist 
of eminence to play.—Alderman Botterill, in reply to another question 
from Mr. Titley, said he had not received any letter from Mr. Burton, 
stating that the organ was applied for on behalf of Dr. Monk, of York. 
—Mr. Brooke rose to make some remarks, when Mr. Carter appealed to 
the Mayor whether such a discussion was in order.—The Mayor ruled 
that Mr. Brooke was out of order.—Mr. Price asked if Alderman Bot- 
terill would, now that Dr. Monk’s name had been mentioned, call a 
meeting of the committee to reconsider the application ?—Alderman 
Botterill said he did not feel himself at liberty to do so. If Mr. Burton 
thought himself aggrieved, he must get three members of the committee 
to ask for a special meeting.—Mr. Stead and Mr. Shackleton endea- 
voured to speak on the question, but they were ruled out of order, and 
the subject dropped.— Yours, &c. 

Fair Pray. 
—+—_ 


EDWARD JAMES LODER. 


3, Upper Craven Place, Kentish Town, 
Oct. 29th, 1860. 


Sir, — It is with extreme regret and pity that I hear that poor 
Edward Loder is now languishing in poverty and sickness—(two 
bitter calamities). Cannot something be done to relieve him, 
bo.h temporarily and permanently? ‘The first, which is most _im- 
portant, to raise a fund by subscriptions, to be opened at all the 
musicsellers—the second, to establish a benefit concert, to take 
place annually. Where is there an artist who would not give his 
mite, and lend his talents to rescue a brother musician from such 
extreme misfortune? Iam quite sure, sir, if you will only raise 
your voice in the matter, and a few influential professors will form 
themselves into a committee for the purpose mentioned, the ob- 
ject for which I have ventured to write would be obtained. I 
shall be most happy to render every assistance in my power to 
carry out this object.—I am, sir, 

Yours obediently, 
JosePpH ALFRED BARNETT. 














Most positively her Only and Last Appearance in London, 
AT ST. JAMES’S HALL, 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 21, 


On which occasion will be performed, for the first time in London, 
MR. BENEDICT’S LYRIC LEGEND, “ UNDINE,” 


The principal character by Mad. Ciara NovEeLto, who will also sing several of the 
most celebrated solos from her extensive repertoire, concluding with ** God Save the 
Queen.” 

The band and chorus will be complete, and on a large scale. 

Conductor, Mr. Benevicr. 

Sofa stalls, 10s 6d. each, to be had of Leader and Cook, 63 New Bond Street, corner 
of Brook Street ; and of the principal music sellers. 


ON 





ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


THE THIRD SEASON COMMENCES 
ON MONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 12, 1860, 


On which occasion the Programme will be selected from the works of 


SPOHR, DUSSEK, AND WEBER, 


Pianoforte, Mr. Caartes Hate. Violin, Herr Becker. Violoncello, Signor PIATTI. 
Vocalists—Miss Poo.e, Miss AuGusta THomson, and Mr. Sims Reeves. 


re Monday Evening, November 19, the Programme will be selected from the works 
of Mozart. 

On Monday Evening, November 26, from the works of Beethoven. 

On Monday, December 3, will be an Italian Night. 

On Monday Evening, December 10, from the works of Bach, Scarlatti, and Handel. 

On Monday Evening, December 17, from the works of various masters. 

To commence at 8 o’clock precisely. 

Sofa stalls, 5s. ; balcony, 3s.; unreserved seats, Is. 
Bond Street ; Hammond, Cramer & Co.’s, Regent Street ; 
No. 48 Cheapside ; and at the Hall, 28 Piccadilly. 


At Chappell & Co.’s, 50 New 
Reith, Prowse & Co.'s, 





‘ 
ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. E. T. 
SMITH.— THIS EVENING (Saturday) will be repeated Macfarren’s n 

and highly successful Opera of ROBIN HOOD. Robin Hood, Mr. Sims Raves; 
Sir Reginald de Bracy, Mr. SantLey ; Hugo, Mr, Georce Honey; Allan-a-Dale, 
Mr. Parkinson; Little John, Mr. BARTLEMAN; Much, Mr. Parry; Alice, Mad. 
Lematre; and Marian, Mad. Suerrincton. Conductor, Mr. CHARLEs HALLE. 
Reduced scale of prices :—Pit Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Balcony, 4s.; First Circle, 4s.; Second 
Circle, 3s.; Upper Box Circle Seats, 2s.; Pit, 2s. 6d.; Gallery 1s.; Gallery Side 
Stalls, 1s. 6d. ; Gallery Stalls, 3s. - Private Boxes: Upper Box, to hold four persons 
10s.; Private Box, second tier, to hold four A neiewesy £1 11s. 6d.; Private Boxes, Pit, 
first and grand tiers, two, three, and four Guineas. The Box-office of the theatre 
open daily, from 10 till 5 o’clock, under the direction of Mr. Nugent. In consequence 
of the extraordinary demand for places at the box-office, early application is recom. 
mended, to prevent disappointment. ‘The opera commences at 8 o’clock. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. —In reply to the 


numerous applications, the subscribers, gentry, and the public are respect- 
—_ informed that Macfarren’s new and highly successful opera of ROBIN HOOD 
will be repeated every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday until further notice. Early 
application at the Box-office to secure seats is recommended to prevent disappoint- 
ment. 


ty ; 
HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE.—Lesse, Mr. E. 
T. SMITH.—THIS EVENING Her Le servants will perform the new 
and original comedy, in two acts, entitled, A BACHELOR’S WIFE. Characters b 
Messrs. Charles Mathews, Robert Roxby, Dixon, Robinson ; Miss Arden and Mrs. C. 
Mathew. After which (fifth time at this theatre), YOU’RE ANOTHER. Characters 
by Messrs. R. Roxby, Tilbury, and Charles Mathews; Miss Helen Howard and Mrs, 
Dowton. To conclude with the celebrated piece of USED UP. Characters by 
Messrs. Charles Mathews, Tilbury, Farrell, R. Roxby, Dixon, Spencer; Miss Arden 
and Miss Helen Howard. Reduced prices as usual. 











“ J 
HEATRE ROYAL DRURY-LANE. — Mr. E. T 
SMITH has much pleasure in announcing that he has arranged with Mr. 
Webster for Mr. J. L. Tooe to appear in Mr. Watts Phillips’ new drama, to be pro- 
duced on Monday, November 12. 





Notice. 


Tae Mustcan Worup may be obtained direct from the Office, 
28 Holles Street, by quarterly subscription of Five Shillings, pay- 
able in advance; or by order of any Newsvendor. 

ADVERTISEMENTS are received until Three o'clock on Friday After~ 
noon, and must be paid for when delivered. 

=e Three lines (about 30 words) 2s. 6d. 
Germs Every additional line (10 words) 6d. 





Che Musical World. 


LONDON: SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1860. 





HE opening of the Free Public Library and Museum at 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, was inaugurated the other 
day with a public banquet, at which presided the worshipful 
the Mayor, and of which partook, in common with a posse of 
outsiders, with unabating civic appetite and unassuagable 
civic thirst, the sundry councillors of whom the Corporation 
is made up. It was a “corporate” feast, and no mistake ; 
but to render it psychical in likewise (par dessus le marché), 
the aid of music was considered indispensable. 

The gift of a Free Library, &c., to the Liverpuddleyan 
community was chiefly the work of a prosperous and wealthy 
merchant—a merchant, which hight Brown. Now Brown, 
after the manner of prosperous and wealthy merchants, could 
not think of bestowing upon the town a boon without, at 
the same time, bestowing on himself and friends a dinner. 
This is the style of all commercial flesh ; and Brown was, 
after all, no holier, nor ghostlier, than an abstract fleshy 
“commercial.” So the dinner, or the banquet, or whatever 
it may be termed, caused no surprise ; nor was its Trimal- 
chian profuseness subject to any other comment than a loud 
“huzzah!” from the municipal abdomen, which, with ex- 
pectant ventosity, yearned for the threatened “ spread.” 

But the Mayor and councillors had reckoned—not with- 
out their host, for there was Brown, alive, prepared and 
eager for the dish; but without their organist, their “corpo- 
rate organist.” 
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Mr. W. T. Best, as all our readers know, has, ever since 
the year 1855, held the position of corporate-organist to 
St. George’s Hall, and held it with such dignity as to extort 
and maintain unanimous esteem. The bi-hebdomadal organ- 
concerts instituted by this gentleman, and now firmly esta- 
blished, have materially tended to raise the standard of 
musical taste in Liverpool, and have put the noble instru- 
ment which enriches St. George’s Hall to the worthiest 
uses. Mr. Best is not merely an artist of the first stamp, but 
a gentleman innate; and his private bearing is as much en- 
titled to respect as his artistic merits to admiration. But 
see in what a light municipalities (inevitably bundles of 
“ parvenus”) may condescend to regard an artist and a 
gentleman ! 

Mr. Best was, as a matter of course, invited to the in- 
augurative festival; and scarcely had he entered the hall 
when a programme was placed in his hands, of which the 
subjoined was the preamble :— 





PUBLIC BANQUET 


IN 
ST. GEORGES’S HALL, LIVERPOOL, 


ON THE OCCASION OF THE OPENING OF THE 
FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND MUSEUM, 
18TH OcroseEr, 1860. 
The Organ will play while the Company take their seats, 


And a Selection of Music will be performed during the Banquet, 
by the Band. 











Imagine Mr. Best, already, perhaps, elated with anticipa- 
tions of the promised feast —the smell whereof was, no 
doubt, odoriferous, and a foresmack of the taste thereof un- 
questionably titillating to the sensitive pallet of an organist 
in the prime and force of life, made hungry, too, by fat 
anticipation—imagine him, “ we say,” (as a renowned con- 
temporary would say) within five minutes of the first spoon- 
ful of clear turtle, and the first glass of that peculiarly 
invigorating punch which always keeps it company, thus 
beckoned from his pleasant contemplations by the preamble 
of a scurvy handbill ! 

On protesting, the vigorous and healthy organist was 
civically, if not civilly, requested to perform “a few tunes,” 
while the guests were taking their seats. On re-protesting, 
he was told, by a gentleman of the committee, that, in 
accordance with arrangements pre-agreed upon, he should 
have been actually at the instrument from 5 p.m. to 6 p.m., 
disporting in fugue and chorus, from the opening of the 
doors until the waiter had served the potage, and the steam 
of the viands began to exercise its savoury influence on the 
olfactory and other nerves of the body-corporate—until, in 
short, the process of deglutition having commenced, ingurgi- 
tation was in full play and nothing remained ingustable. 
The ingeny of our famished organist must thus cruelly be 
put to the test; while the Mayor and his associates were 
devouring all before them, eating and drinking like an oily 
and omnivorous host of Neros and Caligulas, he was to 
remain in the organ-loft, ingesting nothing but Handel and 
Bach, his fingers for knife and fork and spoon, his eyes for 
palate, and his ears for belly! (Per bacco !) 

Mr. Best, however, re-7e-protested; and finding it to no pur- 
pose, flatly refused to comply, pronouncing the duty required 
of him to be derogatory to his station, and unworthy, not only 
of himself personally, but of the organ in the loft—organically. 








A self-acting machine would have scouted such a task; how 
much more, then, a living organist with imagination and a 
soul! In vain did Mayor T. D. Anderson exhort, invoke, 
insist, command; it would not be. Mr. Best resembled the 
spirits suggested by Hotspur Percy to Owen Glendower, 
who might be called from the “ vasty deep,” but not for that 
were sure to answer the summons; and Mayor T. D. Ander- 
son was at a discount for his exhortations, invocations, in- 
sistings, and commands. Mr. Best replied—manfully—that 
he never had accepted, and never would accept, conditions 
that involved the loss of self-respect. It was therefore no 
go; and the entry of the waiters, with the entrées, were not 
destined to be accompanied with an entr’acte or entr’actes by 
Handel. Did the turtle prove less relishing because the 
organist stood up for the dignity of his office ? 

At a recent committee-meeting (we have since learned) 
Mr. Best spoke warmly and at length on the subject; and, 
as nothing has been done in the matter, it is reasonable to 
suppose that his arguments had weight. We trust this 
may be the case. There cannot be two opinions about the 
propriety of Mr. Best’s conduct in the whole affair. He 
acted at once with boldness and discretion, and has still fur- 
ther elevated himself in the opinion of all unprejudiced per- 
sons, while vindicating the claims {of that polite profession 
of which he is so distinguished an ornament. It would be 
odd, indeed, if such an artist could be made a dog, to bark at 
civic order ; but it has astonished nobody that, on being un- 
handsomely assailed, no dog though he be, he has a gentle 
bite for his assailants. What next will be expected of our 
organists ? 


—+— 


We called attention many weeks since, in an article 
which our readers have doubtless forgotten, to the 
absurd practice indulged in by the composers of all nations, 
established in London, of writing the title and dedications 
of their pieces in the polyglot style. Our sense of literary 
and linguistic propriety had been shocked by seeing on the 
wrapper of a new composition for the pianoforte some such 
inscription as the following: “ Fantasia dédiée & Miss Smith 
by Herr von Hammer,” and we explained to musicians that 
title-pages of works published in England, and addressed to 
English persons, should be written as much as possible in 
the English language ; adding, if we remember rightly, that 
all technical terms in music should be given either in Italian, 
the one great musical tongue recognised by all the civilised 
world, or in the language of the country in which the piece 
containing them first appeared. It has since occurred to us 
that the fault with which we charged musical composers is 
also committed by musical critics. We ourselves have been 
guilty of it. We cry peccavimus! and were it not that we 
should probably find it impossible to act up to any such de- 
termination, we would resolve from this instant to sin no 
more. In the present day there is so much communication 
between the chief nations of Europe, that the principal 
European languages are gradually corrupting one another. 
Sometimes an English journalist borrows a word from the 
French, for which there is really no exact equivalent in our 
language, and in the same way our confréres on the other 
side of the channel (what, by the way, is the English equiva- 
lent for confrere ?) occasionally fill a gap in the vocabu- 
lary by adopting an expression from us. But also our 
journalists (for it is in the newspapers that the practice is 
chiefly noticeable) employ French words, here and there, 
from mere indolence, or, perhaps, from want of faith in the 
immense resources of our rich, copious, and admirably 
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plastic tongue, and writers on musical and other artistic 
subjects are guilty of this uningenious and anti-national 
habit more frequently than any others. Besides introducing 
into their articles, in raw French, such terms as chef 
@orchestre, which means nothing that “ conductor” does 
not mean, or grosse caisse, which signifies precisely the 
same thing as “ big drum ;” they first astonish and after- 
wards weary their readers by telling them, in half-cooked 
or half-translated French (the expressions we are about to ob- 
ject to were never invented in England, but are all of Gallic 
origin) as So-and-so “rendered” or “interpreted” an air 
in such and such a manner. Here the difficulty we know is 
great. In noticing a concert at which ten songs are sung, 
how can the critic who wishes to speak of each performance 
keep on repeating “sang”’ or “was sung by” all through his 
article ? Nevertheless difficulties in the art of writing, as in 
other arts, should be overcome and not avoided ; particularly 
when by their manner of avoiding them we find writers falling 
constantly into palpable absurdities. But what are we to 
say of writers—not only on artistic, but on political and 
all other topics—who go to the French themselves for a 
word derived from the Latin, of which neither the French 
hor those who borrow from them appear to know the mean- 
ing? What sense is there in perpetually using the word 
“‘ovation”—which has a very precise and limited signifi- 
cation—to express any kind of triumph? “The singers 
were called before the curtain, and received the customary 
ovation!” How often with rage mixed with a certain kind 
of pity have we read this ridiculous phrase, which might be 
kept ready stereotyped at the various newspaper offices, so 
often is it employed in the musical notices of the present 
day. Wasnot the “ovation” a minor triumph ? And yet the 
greatest triumph that a singer or any one else can possibly 
obtain is honoured with no other name. 

We read the other day in one of the illustrated journals 
that a Garibaldian had received an “ovation” in a café 
at Naples. At last, we thought, a British journalist, dis- 
regarding all French precedents, has used the word “ ovation” 
in an approximately correct sense! The most essential 
part of the ceremony of this “ovation” consisted in the 
sacrifice of a sheep. <A sheep, we said to ourselves, * has 
been sacrificed to the Italian hero—and cut up into mutton 
chops: such a ceremony might well take place in a café /” 

But no: it was the old story. Three cheers had been 
given for the Liberator, and the soldier who represented his 
army had been carried about on people’s backs and regaled 
with the ices of Naples, or the vermuth of Turin, or the 
punch of Rome, or whatever he liked to order. However, 
an ovation might be got up at a restaurant. At a theatre 
it is out of the question—unless indeed we regard the word 
as a derivative of ovwm, and employ it to devote a throwing 
of eggs. A throwing of bouquets it can never mean, 


—4— 


“ge see- is the hybernating season of the musical society 
of London. It grows torpid in the dog-days, and only 
wakes to consciousness with the first snow-flakes, or the 


warning fogs of November. The Council of Ten, never- 
theless, like their renowned predecessors of the sea-born 
city, never sleep, and keep watch and ward while the sub- 
scribers are heedless, and the voices and instruments are 
slumbering from inaction. The first blast from the watch- 
tower has just been heard giving tuneful note of prepara- 
tion. Soon the welkin will ring with more varied and richer 
sounds, and echo grow louder and increase in reverbera- 








tion. The Musical Society of London, in short, has begun 
to show signs of returning animation. As yet no official 
cry has been uttered—no official document issued. We learn, 
however, from the perfected report, that Professor Pole, 
F.U.A.S., Mus. Bac., Oxon, is to read a paper, on Wednes- 
day next, at the Marylebone Institution, “On some points 
connected with the Musical Pitch.” This “ reading ” to all 
intents and purposes is one of the meetings—Fellows’ Meet- 
ings—of the Musical Society of London, and may be ac- 
cepted as the inauguration of the season 1860-1. On Wed- 
nesday next, therefore, the Society engages to prove that 
not only isit not defunct, but that it is as full of vitality 
and energy as ever. 

Meanwhile the Council of Ten are busy making arrange- 
ments for the approaching campaign, which they are deter- 
mined shall be even more brilliant and successful than the 
two preceding. And first they have exhibited good judg- 
ment in not setting themselves up as superior to all foreign 
council, and have actually followed the advice tendered 
them by many who were not “ fellows,” nor “ associates,” nor 
even “ subscribers,” nor friends of “ fellows,” “ associates,” or 
“subscribers,” that the band required reinforcement in 
some of the departments, and reformation in others, and 
have accordingly set about showing themselves staunch 
reformers. ‘The string instruments have been increased to 
82 first violins, 10 viole, 10 violoncelli and 9 contrabasses, 
with the usual complement of “wind.” Further, we are 
assured, that every member of the orchestra is now a first- 
class executant. The reinstating of Mr. Alfred Mellon in 
the post of conductor is proof that the committee are not 
swayed by caprice or a desire for change, nor ignorant that 
conservatism is sometimes the best reform. These new 
additions made with the conditions observed, we may, we 
think, prognosticate, without any great dread of being con- 
victed of false augury, that the band of the Musical Society 
of London will be complete in all respects, and that the 
prestige of the institution will rise one hundred per cent. in 
public favour in consequence. 

That the society is in a thriving state may be concluded 
from the fact, that 1400 names are already on the books, 
and that applications are being daily made by many wishing 
to become new members. It is gratifying to know that even 
sundry faults of administration could not, in two years, 
undermine the solid foundation which art and perseverance 
together had laid. The Musical Society of London is built 
on a rock, and nothing but the direst mismanagement can 
subvert it. Let the Council of Ten, therefore, look to it; 
the fate of one of the most important art institutions in the 
country is in their hands. 

Although the scheme for the approaching season has not 
yet found its way to the public in an official form, we are 
enabled to supply statistics of the new arrangements up to a 
certain point. Four orchestral concerts are to be given at 
St. James’s Hall on the following Wednesdays :—February 
the 27th, April the 10th, May the 8th, June the 5th; and 
two conversazione on the 23rd of January and 3rd of July. 
Twenty-five choral practices will be held at the Marylebone 
Institution on ‘Tuesday evenings, from the 8th of January to 
the 4th of June inclusive, to recommence on the 26th of 
November. ‘Two trials of new chamber compositions will 
take place at the Marylebone Institution on the 20th March 
and 22nd of May. It has also been decided to hold four 
fellows’ meetings, to read papers, and discuss musical 
matters. 

Such are the features, as far as we have been able to 
ascertain, of the prescribed doings of the Musical Society of 
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London for the coming season. If things be carried out 
with the proper spirit, a triumph may be anticipated the 
result of which will have a greater influence on the progress 
of art than speculators can at this time imagine. When the 
prospectus is issued we shall have more to say on the 
subject. 


mee ee 


ROBIN HOOD AND ENGLISH MUSIC. 
(From the Jilustrated Times.) 


CoNSIDERED as an English opera—that is to say, an opera 
of which the music is English in style, and not merely 
adapted to English words—we may say at once that Robin 
Hood stands alone ; for to say that it is the best of its class 
would be really nothing. Where is its class? What 
English operas are there of which the music (with the ex- 
ception of the ballads, which have always the effect of in- 
terpolations) belong really to England, as our poetry belongs 
to it, and by far the greater part of our painting? These 
ballads all cast in the same mould—of which, in most of our 
operas, the soprano, the tenor and the bass sing at least two 
a piece, of two verses each, and the contralto one of similar 
dimensions—are so far English that they generally suit the 
English words, and that they are found orily in English 
operas and in those of M. Flotow, who, however, cannot claim 
to have invented the style. They delay the action ; they 
are tediously alike ; they are, therefore, seldom in character 
with the piece to which they belong, or, to speak with more 
propriety, in which they are introduced; nor are they writ- 
ten for the theatre, except in so far that the theatre is 
the advertising-ground of the music-publishers. We do not 
include in this class such airsas “The Power of Love” in 
Satanella, or “Flow on” in Lurline, which, besides being 
beautiful melodies, form essential parts of the operas 
in which they occur; but every one knows the musical 
entrées to which we allude, and which are as objection- 
able in English operas as are the conventional and eter- 
nally-repeated side-dishes of which “ G. H. M.” complains 
in English dinners. Still our composers are in a curious 
dilemma. ‘Their operas are tobe English, but are not to depend 
on ballads. They are to be dramatic, but are not to be imi- 
tated from the models of Italy, Germany, and France, where 
the operas most generally admired in Europe (including Eng- 
land) have been produced. That the ballads to which we 
have referred are’ English we consider beyond a doubt, or 
there is an end to nationality in music. Indeed, we could 
not help mentioning, in reviewing Mr. Chappell’s excellent 
work, Popular English Music of the Olden Time, how similar 
in style some of the melodies of Queen Elizabeth's, and even 
of the preceding reign, were to those produced by our most 
successful English composers in the present day. The 
“ Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington” (second tune), with a more 
modern accompaniment, would not be unlike some of the 
ballads of Mr. Macfarren; and, “ Oh! the syghes that come 
from my heart!” (a love song of the time of Henry VIIL), 
similarly re-arranged, and introduced into one of Mr. Balfe’s 
operas as a solo for the baritone, would pass for one of that 
composer’s happiest inspirations. ‘The music of our English 
operas is generally imitated more or less from foreign models 
in the finales, the concerted pieces (except here and there 
part-songs in the old English style are introduced), and the 
dramatic portions generally; but the ballads have quite an 
English character, for we find scarcely anything like them 
abroad, and specimens which closely resemble them in 
English Music of the Olden Time. 

Mr. Macfarren, however, has given an English style to 


his work throughout. He was justified in doing this (which 
Mr. Wallace, for instance, would not have been justified in 
doing for Lurline) by the nature of his subject, so thoroughly 
English. But in writing Robin Hood Mr. Macfarren has 
not founded a national style of operatie music ; for the same 
style applied to’ stibjects not English might be found as 
inappropriate as the music of The Barber of Seville if 
adapted to Tom and Jerry. A great deal can be written 
and very little decided about this question of nationality of 
style in music. If Auber’s style is French (instead of being 
his own, as we should say), what Was that of Rameau? If 
“The Marseillaisé” is sitch a thoroughly French air (as 
every one admits), how is it that it happens t@ be an impor- 
tation from Germany? The Royalist song of “Pauvre 
Jacques” passed for French, but it was Dibdin’s “ Poor 
Jack.” How is it that “ Malbrook” sounds 86 French, and 
“We won't go hiome till morning ” so English ?—an attempt, 
by the way, havitig been made to show that tlie airs common 
to both these songs were sug ofiginally by the Spanish 
Moors. We fancy the great point, after all, is to write good 
music ; afta if it be written to good English words, full of 
English #hythii and cadence, it will, from that fact alone, 
derive a ceftain English character, In the meanwhile, Robin 
Hood is as English as the same composet’s May Day and 
Christmas, and full of beautiful music into the bargain. 


—S SS =< 


Berun.—The sixty-fifth anniversary of the birth of the King of 
Prussia was celebrated at Berliz on the 15th. The fiftieth anniversary 
of the opening of the University of that city was also celebrated on the 
same day. In the latter ceremony all the learned associations of Ger- 
many were represented, and M. Mittermayer, a renowned jurisconsult, 
delivered a speech, in which he predicted that at the next fiftieth anni- 
versary, that of 1910, Germany would be represented by her national 
Parliament, 


Miss Emma Sranuey’s Enrertainment.—The “Seven Ages of 
Woman ” was produced at St. Martin’s Hall in 1855, previous to Miss 
Stanley’s departure from England on a professional tour “round the 
world,” when it was pronounced one of the neatest, most tasteful, and 
amusing entertainments ever presented to the public. Since then Miss 
Stanley has visited the principal cities and towns of British North 
America, the United States, California, Australia, the Sandwich Islands, 
and India, and has now returned to her native country with all her 
health and spirits about her, as if she had merely been to the “sea side” 
for a month, and felt herself all the better for “change of air.” The 
“Seven Ages of Woman” was written expressly for Miss Stanley by 
Mr. E. L. Blanchard, and depicts a lady in the various stages of her 
existence. We are first introduced to her in the arms of her nurse, then 
as a romantic school girl, who retains her skipping-rope though her 
sweetheart has “ left her for another;” afterwards we meet with her as 
a schoolmistress, and then, with episodes ofa French dancing-master, an 
Italian singing-master, and a drawling “ man about town;” as a flirt, an 
unsophisticated country girl, full of the wisdom of her “ Cousin George,” 
and an old maid; and afterwards as Somersetshire, Scotch, Irish, and 
“Family Herald” inaidservants, a strongminded woman, a hardworking 
washerwoman, with a large family; and, lastly, as an old grandmother 
of eighty-two, all perfect in their style. ‘The rapid way in which Miss 
Stanley effects her numerous changes of costume is quite remarkable, 
and each fresh assumption brings a round of applause from the audience, 
who can scarcely believe that one person alone represents every cha- 
racter. We need not dwell upon the individual excellence of each of 
Miss Stanley’s impersonations, but single out among the most effective 
that of the “ flirt,” as being as original in conception as it is perfect in 
execution, and the old grandmother, which is remarkably true to nature, 

During the course of the entertainment Miss Stanley sings numerous 
songs, all of which are suited to the characters represented, and we have 
only to object to the introduction of “ Willic, we have missed you,” the 
words of which are not at all in keeping with the rest. The lyrical part 
of the entertainment otherwise is exceedingly appropriate, and capitally 
executed. The choice of tunes for adaptation, and the original pieces 
introduced, bear the stamp of being selected by a musician, and are 
quite up to the required standard, and no one can spend a couple of 
hours more agreeably in the Egyptian Hall than at Miss Stanley’s 
“Seven Ages of Woman.” 
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THE SISTERS MARCHISIO. 


Tue new celebrities of song, Mlles. Carlotta and Barbara Mar- 
chisio, who recently came out at the Grand Opera of Paris, in Semi- 
ramis, with such brilliant success—were born at Turin, and are 
derived from a family of distinguished artists, which included 
musicians of great ability. One brother, Antonio Marchisio, was 
a composer of note, and Joseph, a pianist of the first class. From 
their earliest years both sisters manifested an extraordinary apti- 


tude for music, and this was encouraged by both brothers, who 
did all in their power to develope their talent to its fullest extent. 
Antonio gave them all the instruction he was enabled to do, 
and when he and Joseph discovered that both Carlotta and Bar- 
bara in their extreme girlhood had beautiful voices, they placed 
them under the most efficient singing-masters. Their progress was 
remarkable. In a brief space of time they became the vocal wonder 
of their native place, and were sought for with the utmost eagerness 
at the mansions of the aristocratic and wealthy. After restrict- 
ing their performances for several years to the concert-room and 
private parties, the sisters were at last induced to try the stage, 
and here a new career of honour and prosperity opened for them. 
They visited the chief cities of Italy and Spain, and sang at all 
the principal theatres, including the Scala at Naples, the Fenice 
at Venice, the first operas at Rome, Turin, Trieste, &c. &c. Fame 
crowned them wherever they appeared. Their singing was the 
admiration of all who heard them, and their reputation spread far 
and wide. More especially were their ensemble performances the 
theme of wonder and delight. Nothing so perfect, so harmoni- 
ously blended, it was said, had been remembered in duet singing. 
Moreover, they were mistresses of all styles of singing—as capable 
in florid as in plain music—in the classical as the romantic—in 
Mozart and Rossini as in Donizetti, Meyerbeer and Verdi. They 
performed in all kinds of operas, and their reputation gained 
ground with every successive representation. Rumour was not 
slow in wafting their names to the French capital, and the mana- 
ger of the Grand Opera, having had additional information of a 
private nature respecting the merits of the fair artists, at once 


engaged them to play the two principal characters in the French | 


version of Rossini’s Semiramide, then about to be produced. In- 
deed it is doubtful if the opera would have been brought out but 
for the sisters Marchisio, whose Assyrian Queen and Arsace re- 
spectively, were highly eulogised by the leading authorities of the 
Parisian press, and received by the public with acclamations, The 
above drawing represents the sisters as in the act of singing 
“Giorno d’orrore,” in the grand duet “ Ebben, a te ferisci,” which 
was nightly the culminating point of their performance, 





MEYERBEER TO THE INHABITANTS OF SPA. 


(The original Letter.) 
“ Shwalbach, le 12 Aoit, 1860. 
“ Messicurs, 
“ Absent de Berlin depuis un mois et voyageant presque continuelle- 


| ment depuis cette époque, ce n’est que hier que m’est parvenue la lettre 
| que vous m’avez addressée a Berlin. 


“Je ne saurais vous exprimer, Messieurs, combien je suis touché de 


| Phonneur que vous projetez de me faire, en voulant donner mon nom & 


la nouvelle promenade de Barisart 4 la Géronstére, 

“ Cette marque de sympathie me flatte d’autant plus, qu’elle me vient 
de cette ville de Spa, si chére & mon cceur ; car je dois a ses sources 
bienfaisantes l’affermissement de ma santé ; & ses sites pittoresques des 
inspirations et doux loisirs ; 4 ses habitants un accueil cordial et bien- 
veillant depuis un grand nombre d’années. 

“ Cette nouvelle expression des sympathies que yous me portez ne 


| saurait augmenter davantage mon attachement et ma reconnaissance 
| pour Spa, sentiments gravés depuis longtemps dans mon coeur ; mais 


c’est un lien de plus qui m’attache a votre ville dont j’ose presque me 
regarder comme I’enfant adoptif, croyance que vous venez de fortifier, 
en inscrivant mon nom sur l'une de vos promenades. 
“ Veuillez agréer, Messieurs, l’expression des sentiments les plus dis- 
tingués de votre trés-dévoué et reconnaissant, 
“ G. MEYERBEER.” 
— << 


Tue Prymouta Festivay.— The Oratorio of Elijah, writes 
the Plymouth Mail, of date October 31, was chosen as the opening 
petra on Monday evening last. It rarely happens that we 

ave an opportunity in the provinces of hearing any of the ora- 
torios beyond the Messiah. Mendelssohn's great work, therefore, 
wus the more enjoyable. Some objection was raised to the 
selection of the theatre for an oratorio, and although we shared 
in the exception, not so much on a question of religion as of taste, 
we admit the force of the argument, that while the theatre would 
accommodate more persons, it would admit also of such varieties 
in the prices as to place the oratorio within the reach of working 
men. Our appreciation of this attempt to perform Elijah, and our 
acknowledgment that on Monday evening every one appeared to 
do their best, will be sufficient at present. The principal singers 
were Madame Weiss, Miss Huddart, Mr. Wilby Contes and Mr. 
Weiss, all of whom acquitted themselves to the entire satisfaction 
of a crowded and fashionable audience. The Messiah was per- 
formed on Wednesday. 


Lreps.— (From our own Correspondent.) — Map. Ciara No- 
VELLO’s FAREWELL Concert.—-Last Monday, Mad. Clara Novello 
sang for the last time before a Leeds audience, and was greeted by 
one of the largest and most brilliant assemblies with which our 
noble town hall has ever been graced, The Messiah was selected 
for the display of her lovely voice and rare talents ; and long will 
it be ere the impression be erased which her delivery of “ I know 
that my Redeemer liveth” created in the minds of her numerous 
auditors. It was absolutely perfect vocalism, and deep is the regret 
here that such a singer should depart from our midst, leaving a 
void which for years, perhaps, will not be filled up. Mad. Clara 
Novello carries with her the veneration of all who can be moved 
by sweet sounds.—The Committee of the Leeds Town Hall Con- 
cert Society are keeping good faith with their subscribers and the 
public. Last Saturday—the fourth concert for the season—the 
attractions were Mrs. Sunderland and the band of the West Riding 
Orchestral Union, led by Mr. G. Haddock, and conducted by Mr. 
Spark. Mrs. Sunderland was admirable in Mr. Farmer’s song, 
“T’ll follow thee.” The band, although small, was excellent in all 
its departments, and the execution of Mendelssohn's magnificent 
overture, Ruy Blas, was one of the finest we have heard in the 
provinces. Mr. Haddock, of Liverpool, played a violoncello solo, 
on “Robert le diable.” The other pieces worth notice were the 
andante from Haydn’s Surprise symphony, a selection from Flo- 
tow’s Martha, and the grand March from Athalie. Mr. Spark 
conducted. 

—_—_— << 


A WELL-MERITED SUBSCRIPTION. 
(From Punch.) 


“‘ HvLLaAn want money! Come, all folks with throats, 
Show that he’s taught you to bring out your notes,” 
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Che Opera. 
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Her Masesty’s Tueatre.—A few lines may suffice to record 
the production of The Huguenots, on Friday night (the 26th ult.), 
with a distribution of characters four the most part similar to that 
which was commented on in the summer. There was a much 
fuller attendance than has been observed on any previous evening 
devoted to Italian opera since the commencement of the winter 
season ; and the performance, though not altogether free from the 
shortcomings that have been more than once condemned, was in 
many respects entitled to very high praise. The chorus in the 
grand scene of the “ Benediction of the Swords” evinced an im- 
provement which it will be agreeable to find carried out in other 
operas, and which we should have been glad to observe in the 
still more difficult music of the preceding act. As a spectacle the 
Huguenots stands somewhat in need of resetting, but, being 
always a more or less attractive work, it would, no doubt, repay 
the necessary labour and expense. 

The Valentine of Mlle. Titiens is ripening fast into one 
of the most finished and admirable exhibitions of the lyric stage 
It was a remarkably striking, if unequal, performance, when she 
first essayed it, under Mr. Lumley's management, on the occasion 
of her début before the London public. At present, while every- 
where stamped by intelligent conception and brillant mechanical 
display, it reaches in some places the very acme of histrionic and 
vocal excellence. The two most prominent situations—the duet 
with Marcel, in the scene of the Pré aux Clercs, and that with Raoul, 
after the enemies of the Huguenots have revealed their plans, and, 
urged on by the exhortations of the monks, who pronounce a 
blessing on their enterprise, made oath to exterminate the heretics 
—besides being the grandest in idea and the most elaborately de- 
veloped which the- opera contains, are precisely those in which 
Mile. Titiens most thoroughly realises all that has been suggested 
by dramatist and composer. In both of these on Monday night she 
was superb, and in both raised the audience to enthusiasm. She was 
ably supported by the Marcel and the Raoul of the evening. Sig- 
nor Giuglini entered with such earnestness into the magnificent duet 
at the termination of the last act but one as occasionally even to 
overshoot the mark. He echoed the passionate accents of his truly 
eloquent Valentine with unmistakeable sympathy; and gave the 

famous “Tu m’ami?” and other exquisite passages, with a beauty 
of voice and fervour of expression that left nothing to desire. Sig- 
nor Vialetti fully confirmed the good opinions already elicited by his 
exceedingly clever impersonation of Marcel, and M. Gassier again 
established his claim to be regarded as the best St. Bris, with the 
solitary exception of Tamburini, that the Anglo-Italian stage has 
witnessed. ‘The Nevers of Signor Briani was not of such a quality 
as to warrant any modification of the judgment passed upon his first 
appearance, a short time since, as the Conte di Luna in JI Trova- 
tore. ‘The most striking feature of his performance on the occasion 
under notice was his breaking the sword across his knee, when 
Nevers magnanimously declines to take part in the bloody 
scheme of the assassin. ‘This was decidedly well done. Of Mlle. 
Vaneri’s Queen we hope on some future occasion to be able to say 
a good deal.; ‘The music allotted to Margarita di Valois is, we are 
aware, extremely difficult, and the difficulties become less easy of 
accomplishment where nervousness impairs the efforts of the singer. 
Mad. enim was Urbano (the Page); and Signor Arditi pre- 
sided in the orchestra with his accustomed zeal and ability. 


—_—<__—coo OS - 


Mr. Lazarus’ Concert, at Battersea, took — on Monday 
evening, at Lammas Hall, and was very well attended. The 
vocalists were Misses Stabbach, Ransford, Lazarus, Messrs. Allan, 
Irving, and Cunningham. ‘The solo instrumentalists were Miss 
Lazarus (pianoforte), Master Drew Dean (flute), Mr. Lazarus 
(clarionet), assisted by the members of the late Duke of Devon. 
shire’s private band, Mr. Coote (pianoforte), Mr. Richardson 
(flute), Mr. Macfarlane (cornopean), and Mr. Champion (violon- 
cello), ‘The concert commenced with the overture to Les Dia- 
mans de la Couronne, well rendered by the band, which also played 
a capital instrumental selection, arranged by Mr. Charles Coote, 
on airs from Oberon, and an instrumental finale, entitled Recol- 








lections of Ireland. Among the instrumental performances was 
also a duet concertante for pianoforte and clarionet, on airs from 
Puritani, admirably played by Mr. Lazarus and his daughter, as 
well as the popular duet for flute and clarionet, “ Lo, hear the 
- lark,” no less efficiently given by M. Lazarus and Master 

rew Dean. Among the vocal pieces that pleased the most, were 
Reichardt’s popular lied, “ Thou art so near,” sung with great 
taste by Mr. Cunningham, who obtained more success in this than 
in Mr. Balfe’s graceful new ballad of “I love you,” his delivery of 
which was marred by nervousness. As usual at these concerts, 
the audience insisted on encoring several of the songs, Miss Rans- 
ford being obliged to repeat the spirited drinking song from Mr. 
Wallace’s Zurline, and Miss Lazarus the quaint troubadour from 
the same opera (both given in perfection); Mr. Allan Irving, the 
“White Squall,” and Miss Ransford (again), “ Within a mile of 
Edinburgh town.” Altogether Mr. Lazarus’ friends appeared 
delighted with the programme. Mr. Coote accompanied the vocal 
music on the pianoforte with his accustomed ability. 


Mr. Benepict’s Unping.—It is to be hoped that we shall soon 
have an opportunity ef hearing Mr. Benedict's Undine in London. 
Its success at the late Norwich Festival was complete; and it 
would be absurd that the performances of a work of such im- 
portance should be confined to a provincial town. Could not ar- 
rangements be made for producing Undine at Exeter Hall, or, still 
better, St. James’s Hall, where the production of such an interesting 
novelty would be most acceptable? It is somewhat remarkable 
that during the last twelve months three musical works have been 
brought out in England founded on the legend of a knight’s love 
for a water-nymph—Mendelssohn’s Lorelei (or fragments from 
that uncompleted opera), Mr. Wallace’s Lurline, and Mr, 
Benedict's Undine. ‘Chis subject, so eminently musical, was made 
the groundwork of an opera soon after the appearance of Lamotte 
Fouqué’s charming tale, the libretto being written by Lamotte 
Fouqué himself, and the music composed by Hoffmann. Indeed, 
with Undine Hoffmann obtained his one great musical success ; 
and it is not difficult to account for the marked favour with which 
that work was received. In the first place the fantastic nature of 
the subject was well suited to the peculiar genius of the com- 
er then he possessed the advantages of having an excellent 
ibretto; and, finally, the opera was admirably executed at the 
Royal Theatre of Berlin. It was brought out in 1817, and, we 
believe, was never revived, though much of the music enjoyed for a 
time considerable popularity, and the composition as a whole was 
warmly and publicly praised by no less a personage than Carl 
Maria von Weber.—Zlustrated Times. 


[We are glad to be able to inform our contemporary that 
Mr. Benedict’s Undine is to be produced — with the same 
distribution of characters as at the Norwich Festival—on 
the occasion of Mad. Clara Novello’s farewell concert in 
St. James’s Hall.—Ep. M. W.] 


Auckianp.— Handel’s oratorio, Israel in Egypt,” writes the 
New Zealander of August lst, “was performed by the Auckland 
Choral Society on Thursday, 5th ult.,—and this time without 
interruption from fire or other casualty. The instrumental por- 
tion of the orchestra was weakened by the departure of the band 
of the 65th for Taranaki, and had to consist entirely of stringed 
instruments. The chorus was very numerous and on the whole 
well balanced. ‘The massive double choruses were given with 
great precision and vigour; and the same remark applies to the 
rendering of the choruses as a whole. Mrs. Corlett again rendered 
valuable assistance in the solos for soprano, and the Misses Hamp- 
ton acquitted themselves very creditably in the solo and duet 
pieces in which they took part. The solos and recitatives for male 
voices were sung by Mr. Reid, Mr. Leech, Mr. Ely, and Mr. 
Strauch; and the well-known duet, ‘The Lord is a Man of War,’ 
was sung by Messrs. Strauch and Carleton. Taken as a whole the 
performance was a very successful one, and shows that the Society 
is not relaxing in its efforts at continued advancement in the 
practice and performance of the highest order of musical com- 
position. Captain Balneavis led, Mr. Fleetwood presided at the 

iano, and Mr. J. Brown conducted. The attendance was very 
arge, and the want of hall-stewards. was much felt.” 
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Tur Bisnor or Rreon on Cuurcu Music.—A letter, recently 
written by the Bishop of Ripon on the subject of church music, 
excited much attention in his diocese. On Friday last his lordship 
returned to the subject at Wakefield, at a soirée of the Church In- 
stitution, at which he presided. He said that the praises of God 
were amongst the most hallowed and delightful exercises of reli- 
gious worship in which they could engage ; and whatever they did 
in the service of God should be done without stint, and with an 
earnest desire to glorify God by bringing into his service all the 
powers with which He had entrusted them. But what did he 
mean by church music? He did not mean such elaborate and 
artistic music as could only be practised by comparatively very few 
out of the congregation—music of such a kind that the exercise 
of it was monopolised by a very privileged few; the greater part 
of the congregation being turned into passive listeners or admirers 
of the exquisite skill of those who performed. He enjoyed music 
as much as any one, but there was a time and place for everything, 
and the house of God was not the place for fine solo performers. 
Church music, in its finest, noblest aspect, was such music as all 
could unite in, so that it became the vehicle for the praises of the 
whole congregation to ascend as grateful incense to heaven. 
Wherever they had an opposite system introduced,—such a system 
as he had unhappily witnessed, he would not say where; such a 
system as was in force at places where solo performers’stood out 
from the rest of the choir and sung, very beautifully he admitted, 
but very much out of their place, whilst the congregation was 
listening in wrapt attention,—he said that there the church was 
converted into a concert room, and he regarded it as little better 
than a profanation of the house of God. It was very hard to speak 
so as to be understocd, and some who heard him might take what 
he said to be hostile to the cultivation of music. He meant no 
such thing. Let them cultivate music as much as they wished. 
He hoped that every one would learn to sing the praise of God, 
and that in all the chnrches throughout the country there might 
be more attention on the part of the congregation to the cultiva- 
tion of church music; but then, if it were to be truly church music, 
it must be such as the whole congregation could join in. The 
bishop was frequently applauded during the delivery of these 
remarks.—From our Correspondent. 


Betrast.— The Society of the Classical Harmonists” gave the first of 
the two inaugural concerts of their tenth season last night (Oct. 25), in the 
Victoria Hall, to an extremely large audience. The room, indeed, was 
crowded in every part. Handel’s serenata, Acis and Galatea, was repro- 
duced—a new cantata, by the conductor, Mr. George B. Allen, performed 
for the first time, and a miscellancous selection, terminated the evening. 
The vocalists were— Miss Theresa Jeffreys, Mr. and Mrs. Winn, and Mr. 
Montem Smith; special instrumentalists—Mr. T. Harper, trumpet; and 
Mr. R. Blagrove, concertina. Full justice was rendered by the society 
to the delicate and graceful orchestration which, originated by Handel 
and elaborated by Mozart, makes this serenata one of the most charming 
productions which ever emanated from musical genius. In the choruses 
the members distinguished themselves by a precision and clearness 
which do infinite credit to the talent of their conductor and to their own 
industry. Miss Jeffreys, of course, took the soprano part, and Mr. M. 
Smith the tenor; Polyphemus being represented by Mr. Winn, whose 
bass voice is well suited to the melodious thunder of the love-sick giant. 
The great interest of the evening, however, and, we may add, the great 
success, was Mr. Allen’s cantata, England’s Star of Freedom, which, 
more than any composition of his yet produced, will, we believe, tend to 
establish his name. There is about it an originality and spirit—an 
animation of style, combined with solidity, which entitle it to rank high 
among compositions of its class, The symphony is not long, but full of 
spirit and fine effects; and the opening recitative for the tenor is dig- 
nified and expressive. The air, “Star of Freedom!” comes in with a 
power and animation, and has a martial vigour about it, which quite 
carried away the audience, and which constitute it a splendid song for 
a tenor voice. Mr. Montem Smith sang it extremely well, and threw 
into it the fire and enthusiasm it requires. He also sang the succeeding 
accompanied recitative well, and then came the grand chorus—“ Eng- 
land, ask thy mighty heart!” which proved Mr. Allen to be competent 
to write for masses of voices as well as for instruments, The words 
of the cantata are by Mr. W. Ball, and are very good. In all his 
writings, Mr. Allen is sure to be guided by sound principles of art, but 
he possesses as well the originality and beauty of idea requisite to musi- 





cal composition; and to conduct, as he did last night, a composition of 
his own of such talent, performed with such ability by amateurs whose 
training has been under his direction, was a position of which any 
musician might be proud. In the miscellaneous selection the noticeable 
points were Mr. Harper’s magnificent trumpet playing, a solo on the 
concertina by Mr, Blagrove, Miss Jeffrey’s “ Let the Bright Seraphim,” 
with the trumpet obligato, by Mr. Harper, Mrs. Winn’s “ Border Song,” 
and Mr, Winn’s “ The brave old Temeraire,” 

No experiment could have been more successful than that made by 
the Society of the Classical Harmonists of giving cheap performances of 
high-class music for the benefit of the respectable class of society which 
cannot afford high-priced entertainments, yet is as capable of enjoying 
them as their wealthier fellow-mortals. From the first, these “ people’s 
concerts” have been a success, and in every respect most worthily so, 
and not many pleasanter sights are to be seen than the crowd of up- 
turned, attentive, rapt faces when the “ Hallelujah” is swelling through 
the building, and teaching the most indifferent heart how. grand a thing 
is worship, The crowds who came to these performances, their profound 
attention, and their quick appreciation, show us how much to the taste 
of the lower class is elevated music, and make us, while acknowledging 
the services of the society to whose exertions such rare opportunities are 
due, wish that those opportunities could be more frequent, 

Last night (Oct 26th), The Messiah was given with great success—so 
far as regards the society, indecd, with greater success, perhaps, than 
any oratorio we have yet had in Belfast. The choruses went with 
steadiness and vigour, and, in the more difficult and intricate passages 
especially, were given with a clearness and firm precision highly credit- 
able to the conductor and members. Miss Jeffreys, Mr. and Mrs. Winn, 
and Mr. M. Smith took the solos. The soprano music is a little 
high for Miss Jeffrey’s voice, but she sang “I know that my Redeemer 
liyeth ” with considerable power and expression. Mrs, Winn gave her 
solos with correctness and smoothness. ‘The tenor recitatives and airs 
were excellently given by Mr. M. Smith, who was in good voice, and 
sang with freedom and ease. In the air, *Thou shalt break them,” 
particularly, he showed the good quality of his voice, and took his high 
notes without any straining. ‘The grand bass airs in this oratorio were 
done justice to by Mr. Winn’s steady, even voice and correct style; and 
“The Trumpet shall sound,” with Mr. Harper’s trampet accompaniment, 
was among the best performances of that air which we have ever heard. 
Mr. Uarper, of course, plays his portion as no one else can, and leaves but 
one regret on the minds of his hearers—that he is not ubiquitous—and 
spoils one for any other trumpet-playing. 

The orchestra deserve especial mention for their delightful playing of 
the Pastoral Symphony, and for the general efficiency of their accom- 
paniments, Mr. Edeson, as organist, and Mr. Loveday, the leader, have 
prominent claims on the well-deserved commendation. We are happy 
to congratulate the society on their successful opening concerts, and on 
their high state of efficiency and apparent prosperity.—Worthern Whig. 


———— Se 


Ricnarp Wacner.—The favour shown to this great musical 
prophet of young Germany is due specially, if not solely, to the 
Emperor, who has abolished self-government even at the opera, 
and entrusts that institution now to the direction of a state official. 
He is known to have received Herr Wagner more than once 
during that turbulent composer's recent visit to Paris; and one 
such reception would probably have been enough to give rise to 
an amusing rumour which attributes the production of Ténnhauser 
at the French Opera to political motives, and to a wish on the part 
of Napoleon ITI. to conciliate the German republican party through 
a man who has very considerable influence over them. Herr 


- Wagner is a writer as well as a composer, and most persons would 


prefer his poems and essays to his music. His melodies (when he 
condescends to introduce mere lyricism into his highly dramatic 
works) are by no means grateful to the ear, and his political prin- 
ciples are equally repugnant to the reason. But to a certain class 
of young Teutons, who long for a united Germany, not under a 
Prussian king but under a republican government, his democratic 
views are so palatable that they tolerate his music for the sake of 
his opinions. Thus Verdi, in Italy, is said to have owed a portion 
of his success to his well-known patriotism, but, above all, to the 
discovery that the letters composing his name were the initials of 
the great national cry, “ Vittore Emmanuelle re d’Italia.” The 
Parisians had an opportunity some months since of hearing a 
quantity of Herr Wagner’s music, at a series of concerts given by 
that composer for their special benefit at the ThéAtre Italien, when 
musicians and amateurs agreed in condemning it. 
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East anp West Inp1A Dock Company Literary InstituTION.—A 
concert was given by this institution on Wednesday evening, when the 
following vocalists assisted—Miss Eliza Hughes, Miss Walsh, Miss Jane 
Palmer, Mrs. H. Lee, Mr. George Tedder, and Mr. Leonard. The room 
was well filled, and several gentlemen of the committee were on the plat- 
form. Mr, Gregson, the member of Parliament who is chairman of the 
Directors, opened the proceedings, and made seyeral very sensible ob- 
servations, which were listened to with marked attention. But the re- 
quest of the hon. chairman that encores be not insisted on was not com- 
plied with strictly, Miss Eliza Hughes being compelled to repeat Bishop’s 
“Tell me my heart,” and the Scotch song of “He is what they ca’ a 
Bonnie Lad,” and Mr. Levy the canzonet of Dinorah for cornet-a-pistons. 
The demand for repetition of * Largo al Factotum,” by Mr, Leonards, 
was, however, successfully resisted, but not till Mr. Gregson had again 
addressed the audience in deprecation of the “encore system.” The 
vocal class of the institution, which is under the direction of Mr. George 
Tedder, who, by-the-bye, sang Bishop’s “ Pilgrim of Love” with taste 
and expression, gave steadily and carefully the “ Angelus,” from Mr. 
Wallace’s Maritana, and a part-song arranged by Mr. Macfarren, 
“ Autumn’s Golden Leaf.” Miss Hughes and Mr. Leonard were yery 
successful in their delivery of the well-known duet, “ Mira di acerba la 
Grima” (Verdi), and in the “Suliote War Song” (Brinley Richards), 
the fine bass voice of the latter was heard to great advantage. Mr. 
Leonard also sang Wallace’s “ Bellringer,” in place of Mr. Wallworth, 
who was unable to appear, and acquitted himself greatly to the satisfac- 
tion of his audience. Mr. J. G. Calleott accompanied the vocal music 
on the pianoforte, The room was full. 
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FERRARI'S WORK 
THER VOICE AND SINGING, 


Price 8s, 
MAY BE HAD AT HIS RESIDENCE, 
DEVONSHIRE LODGE, PORTLAND ROAD, PORTLAND PLACE, 
And at all the Principal Music Sellers. 


“ Of all the treatises on the cultivation of the voice that have appeared for many 
years, it is the most sensible, concise, and useful.”—Daily News. 

“ There i- more sense in this work than we find in nine out of ten publications of a 
similar kind.”—Atheneum. 

‘Here is a really sensible work.”—Musical World. 


HICHESTER CATHEDRAL. — The Office of 


ORGANIST will be vacant on January, 20, 1861. Candidates’ are} required to 
be not merely good executants on the Organ, but apt to teach boys, and train a Choir, 
with due superintendence. 

Applications, stating age, and references as to character and the above qualifications, 
will be received by the Precentor, Rev. Dr. Rowden, Weybridge, Surrey, up to 
December 1, 1860. 

Stipend £120 per annum. 


RoBeRr COCKS & 0,8 LIST of NEW PIANO 
US 


ISIC. 
By W. VINCENT WALLACE. 

“Good News from Home,” varied for piano, 3s. ‘*Come where my Love lies 
Dreaming,” for piano, 3s. “ La Luvisella,” favourite Neapolitan melody for piano, 3s. 
‘* The Shepherd’s Roundelay,”’ pastoral sketch, 4s. ‘‘ The Volunteer Rifles’ March,” 
for piano, 3s. Beethoven’s “ Ruins of Athens,” fantasia for piano, 4s. ‘ Croyez 
Moi,’’ romance for the piano, 2s. 6d. ‘ Chorus of Dervishes,”’ for piano, 3s.“ ‘T'wi- 
light,” romance for the piano, 2s.“ Rondoletto Scherzo,” for piano, 2s. ‘Il Sos- 
tenuto,” étude de salon, pour piano, 3s. ‘ The Old Hundredth,’’ transcribed, 4s. 
“ Robin Adair,” impromptu _de concert, played by Miss A. Goddart, 4s. ‘“ Home, 
sweet Home,” 3s. Scotch, Irish and English, &c. Melodies for piano, each 2s. 6d. and 
3s.—Lists gratis, and postage free. 

_London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, Regent Street, W., pub- 
lishers to their Majesties Queen Victoria and the Emperor Napoleon III. 


NEY PIANO MUSIC. By Brintry Ricwarps. 


“Chime Again, beautiful Bells,” solo, 2s. 6d. ; duet, 3s. ‘“* The Young Re- 
cruit,” solo, 2s.6d.; duet, 3s.; as a March,3s. ‘The Ploughboy,” 3s. ‘ War- 
blings at Eve,” sola, 2s. 6d.; duet, 3s. ‘‘ Her bright smile haunts mestill,” 2s. 6d. 
“The Tear,” by Kucken, 2s. 6d. ‘ The Gipsey’s life is a joyous life,” 3s. ** Why do 
Summer roses fade ” 8s. “ Annie o’ the Banks o’ Dee,” 3s, ‘The Bridge,” (Miss 
M. Lindsay), 2s. 6d." “ Fading away,” 2s.6d.; “‘ Truth in Absence,” 2s.6d. “ The 
Cottage by the Sea,” 2s, ‘‘ Faron the deep blue Sea,” (J. R. Thomas), 2s. 6d 
“ March of the Men of Harlech,” solo, 3s.; duet, 3s.“ The Dream of the Wan- 
derer,” (Romance), 2s. 6d. No.6, New Burlington Street, and of all Music-sellers * 














LIBRARY EDITION OF 


(SHOFIN'S MAZURKAS.— Edited by J. W. Davison- 


In one volume, music size, beautifully engraved and printed, price 8s., or 
superbly bound price 10s. 6d. 
The MAZURKAS of CHOPIN for PIANOFORTE complete, with biographical 
and critical introduction, by J. W. Davison ; and portrait of Chopin by Lynch. 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 












NEW AND CHEAP PARIS EDITION 


THE WORKS OF FREDERICK CHOPIN, 


Revised and corrected by the Composer's Pupil and Friend, 
T. A. D. TELLEFSEN. 


FULL MUSIC SIZE, AND PRINTED FROM ENGRAVED PLATES. 


Price 8s. per Book, or £4 the Complete Collection 
in Twelve Books. 
CONTENTS : 
Book 1.— NOCTURNES. 

2.— MAZURK AS. 
3.— MAZUBK AS (continued) and WALTZES. 
4.— POLONOISES. 
5.—_ I MPROMPTUS, Scherzos, and Berceuse. 


6.— BALLADES, Bolero, Barcarolle, and 
GRAND FANTASIA in A flat, Op. 49. 
7.—RONDOS, Fantasia on Polish Airs, and 


TARANTELLE. 
8.—SONATAS and Air Allemand varie. 
9.— CONCERTOS and Allegro de Concert. 


10.—TRIO (Piano, Violin, and Violoncello), 
——— and GRAND SONATA (Piano and Vio- 
loncello). 


11. — PRELUDES, Three Studies, and Variations 
on La ci Darem. 


12.— The TWENTY-FOUR GRAND STUDIES. 
LONDON: 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, Successors to Wesset & Co.,, 
18 HANOVER SQUARE. 





AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT 


FOREIGN PRINTED MUSIC, 


IMPORTED FROM GERMANY, FRANCE, AND ITALY 
DURING THE LAST 50 YEARS, 


Including many Works out of Print and the Plates of which have been 
destroyed, 
TO BE SOLD AT 


ONE FOURTH OF THE MARKED PRICES AFFIXED, 


BY 


MESSRS. BOOSEY & SONS, 
28 HOLLES STREET, OXFORD STREET, 


In consequence of their discontinuing the Sale of Miscellaneous Foreign Printed 
Music and requiring the Room for other purposes ; 


RCHESTRE SYMPHONIES, OVERTURES, 
DANCES, &c., &c. 
MILITARY and BRASS BAND MUSIC. d 
VIOLIN CONCERTOS—Septuors, Quintetts, Quartetts, Trios, Duets, and 


Solos. : 
“VIOLONCELLO and TENOR MUSIC for ditto, ditto. 
FLUTE MUSIC—Concertos, Septuors, Quintetts, Quartetts, &c., &c. 
CLARIONET, HAUIBOY, HORN, and BASSOON MUSIC, from Concertos 
to Solos. , 
HARP and GUITAR MUSIC, of all kinds. ; 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC, from Concertos to Solos, including an extensive assort- 
ment of Music for Four Hands. 
VOCAL MUSIC in Score, Oratorios, Operas, &c., &c. 
Ditto, ditto, with Pianoforte accompaniment. 
THEORY and HISTORY of MUSIC. . 
Early applications are recommended as of many of the Works only one or two Copies 
are left, and the whole Collectivn must be cleared off in the course of a short time. 
Hours of Sale from 10 to 4 


7 ~ . ° ° 
HE LONDON TONIC SOL-FA CHOIR will give 
their FIRST CONCERT at St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, on Tuesday, 27th 
November, 1860. Conductor, Mr. W. S. Younc. Admission Is. Reserved Seats, 
2s.6d. Sofa stalls, 5s. For further particulars, see small bills. 


EW ORGAN MUSIC.—LEFEBURE-WELY'S SIX 
OFFERTOIRES. p.35. Edited by Witttam Rea. 3s. to 5s. each. 
Henry SMmart’s OrGAN Pieces, introductory to the characteristic difficulties of the 
Instrument. Nos. 1 and 2, each 3s. 6d. London: Ashdown & Parry, 18 Hanover 
Square. 
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EVAWNS’S 


ENGLISH HARMONIUMS 


The Cottage Harmonium, at Six Guineas 


Has the full compass, Five Octaves, and a soft agreeable quality of tone, suitable for a cottage or a small sitting-room. 














The Ten-Guinea Harmonium 


In a handsome Oak Case, possesses that rich organ-like quality of tone which characterises all EVANS’S Instruments. 


The Nineteen-Guinea, or Three-Stop Harmonium 


With Unison Trebles, and Bourdon in the Bass, is a powerful instrument, and designed expressly for leading Public Worship. 








The Twelve-Stop Harmonium, price 36 Guineas 


Is a brilliant and powerful instrument, suitable either for a church or drawing-room. 





The New Patent English Model Harmonium, 
at 68 Guineas | 


Is in a very handsome Rosewood Case, has two rows of keys, and five and a half octaves, of vibrators. This is acknowledged by the 
profession and press to be the most perfect Harmonium, without pedals, that has yet been produeed. 





The Organist’s or Pedal Harmonium, at Forty- 
Seven Guineas 


Is in an American walnut case, has Ten Stops and Two Octaves, and a Third of Pedals, with independent reeds. 





The New Patent English Model Harmonium, 


WITH TWO ROWS OF KEYS AND PEDALS, 


In Oak Case, and Eighteen Stops, price 180 Guineas, possesses the attributes of an Organ, and is the most complete 
Harmonium that has yet been constructed. 





An Illustrated Catalogue of EVANS’ English Harmoniums, with One and Two Rows of Keys, with or without the 
Percussion Action, and with Vedals, at prices ranging from 6 to 140 Guineas, is now ready, 
and may be had upon application to the Manufacturers, 


BOOSEY AND SONS, HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 
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